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Boston, Mass. 


TERMS: 


rannum, inadvance. $2.50 if not paid in 
Postage free. Single copies & cents. 


\ liscontinned, except at the mi 
tor, until all arrearages are paid. 


\ s sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAN 





82.00 


t one side, 


pondence from practical farmers, giving the | benefits. 


s of their experience, is solicited. Letters 
i be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
hh Will be printed or not, as the writer may 


PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver- 
Its circulation is large and among the most 
e and intelligent portion cf the community. 


yid-class mail matter. 


Agricultural. 


Dairy Notes. 
lhe fact that many of the farmers who | 


} las see 


have refused to sell milk to the contractors biroduce enoug 


who supply Boston market are said to be 
{ rit to the hogs or emptying their cans 
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|ninety-six points, but at eight weeks old 


they had so deteriorated that the pigpen- 
flavored cheese scored only 834 points and 
that which had the flavor of the cow stable 
only 794 points. As not much cheese that is 
exported reaches the consumer until eight 
weeks old the bad flavor or bad bacterla 
have time to get in their work, and the prices 
must be reduced accordingly, to the loss of 
either the cheese maker or the dealer, ‘who 
generally manages to put it back on some- 
body. 

We believe the Babcock test to be one of 





in its columns must sign their name, no: | Of the cow at the time it is taken. 
wily for publication, but_as a guarantee otf | 
faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the | 


isket. All matter intended for publication | have cared to mention 
.e written on note size paper, with ink, and | : 


' not true. 


| half enough for another. 
' experiment station we think the most profit- 
| able 
| $43 


the best things for the dairy farmer, when 
the test is properly and honestly made, in 


ption of the connection with the daily weighing of the 
_} milk. 


It gives a record of the performance 
But there 
is one thing that many have seen but few 
lest it should pre- 
vent some from availing themselves of its 
When two cows are tested at the 


' same time, the conditions of health, food or 
| Management may be more favorable to -:ne 
| than to the other. 


Some have said if they 
were fed alike the cow that gave the best 
test must be the best butter cow. This is 
The food that isas much as one 
ow would eat may be but little more than 
In a test at an 


cow was one that ate about 
worth in a year, and the one 
hat ate between 825 and 830 worth did not 
h to pay for that. Had the ra- 


snp octeen for each what the poorer cow ate, 


possibly the other would not have done as 
well. It used to be'an old saying that 
this way or supptied 4o-auenmenies@hecanelic! ij what comes out of the udder is what went 
Als Wat} ' : into the mouth,’’ and we say de not condemn 
sot good butter has become almost a lost the cow that gives a poor test until she has 
ut. Some have forgotten how, some never jad as much good food as she seems able to 
earned, and few have retained the dairy eat and digest. A gradual increase in the 
——— 0 sap Poe Bony amount, and improvement in quality f 
‘he ' peared sen serge vdeo waeSy SS | dont may transform a poor cow into a profit- 
\Ve believe that with a little care and labor , able — and san ae penne Af 
| pointed in buying good vows have learned | 
utter can be made at home that would com-' that they should have bought the pasture | 


ipon the ground, reminds us that in certain 
sections where milk has long been sold in | 


pare favorably with creamery products, or 

may say we know it ean, as has been | 
proven at the dairy exhibitions in New | 
llampshire and Maine several times. In 
the late report of the Kansas Board of 
\griculture, Professor Otis treats on home 
hbuttermaking, and we will republish some 
of his hints. 


,;and the grain bin also. 


| ed and well cared for. 


Do. not condemn 
the cow until she has been tested when well 
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Tool Room and Workshop. 


Oue of the best rooms we ever had ona 
farm =as what we called the tool house 


| 
| 


rhe care of milk and cream should be no built in what had previously been a wood, ' 
ess than when milk is sent away, and it | shed when it was a custom to pack away 


might well be more than some give it when 
they expect some one else to assume all 
the responsibility for the product. 

lhe quick aroma and high flavor of good 
butter is due to the change of milk sugar to 
lactic acid, and to the action probably. of 
certain germs or bacteria that get into the 
ream or develop in it during the ripening. 
lf cream is churned while too sweet, consid- 
erable butter fat is lost in the buttermilk, 
ind the butter lacks flavor. If it gets too 
. the butter hasasour flavor. When 
ist right it has a smooth, granular appear- 
ince, With a rather sharp acid taste. Then 
tshould be churned at once, or cooled to 
ibout 50° and warmed to 58° or 60° when 
churned 


i. 


lliere are commercial starters sold to 
hasten the ripining, or get the right kind of 
activ acid germs, but they may as well be 
Made at home from milk or skimmilk. 
Select it froma good healthy cow, put it 
tv a well-scalded can and keep it at a tem- 
perature of 85° to 90° until clabbered. Add 
ibout one quart of this to nine quarts of 
rr The cream may be kept at from 60° 
to75 if care is taken to cool it down as soon 
as Tipe enough. 

It coloring matter is used it should. be put 
tothe cream as soon as the butter goes 
n * churn. Theideal color is that 
wt ch the butter naturally has in June, 
When the cows have abundance of fresh 
lo not try for higher than that. 
ing should be atas low a tempera- 


fifteen or twenty cords of wood ata time. , 
Not being needed for this it was provided 
with a front and doors and windows. In> 
this were kept the small tools for the farm 
and garden, hoes, shovels, spades, forks, 
rakes and others when not in use, and each 
had its proper place. But at one side was a’ 
carpenter’s bench with vice, and such saws, 
hammers, planes and bits as were most! 
likely to be wanted had their places there, | 
and some tools for mending harnesses, while ' 
bolts, screws, rivets and other things were 
in a drawer under the bench. A _ box stove 
served to warm it, and ina rainy ora cold 
winter day we ,could make or mend what- 
ever we pleased so far as our capabilities 
allowed. With one or two men handy with 
tools much could be done in such weather as 
was unfit for out-of-door work that would 
have greatly increased the expense bill if we 
had not been able to do it there. 

An adjoining room was a carriage shed, 
but sometimes the carriage had to change 
places with wagons or carts that needed to 
have new floor boards putin the body, or 
some other slight repairs, mowing machines, 
tedder and horse rakes, or whatever we 
thought needed a thorough overhauling, 
and few left that room without one or more 
coats of paint, which if they did not add to 
their beauty, helped to preserve wood and 
iron. Thus it was but seldom that we lost 
an hour’s work in the busy season by any 
breakdown in teams or farm machinery. | 

To have made the thing complete we sup- 


: possible. 


| in dry weather. 


possible, and have the butter come | pose we should have had a small forge and | 





man says: ‘‘I went to this sale to buy a 
harrow that I knew the man owned and had 
not used for five years. I found the harrow 
under an apple tree with three dises broken, 
the tongue rotted out and parts of the bolts 
gone. It sold for twenty-five cents. His 
mowing machine had been used two years, 
brought $2.50; his three breaking plows sold 
for $2 and anew corn drill that cost last 
year $15 sold for $7.50. It had about a 
quart of fertilizer in the hopper and was 
very rusty. All of these tools had not been 


from the dealer’s warehouse more than five | 
years. Of course this farmer did not make water the beds every evening, and the next healthy, we give him an additional half | 
‘morning dust with air-slaked oyster-shell pint, and at three weeks old we wish him to 


| lime. 
improving Poor Soil. 


farming pay.”’ 








a lll 


The first step in improving any poor soil | 
is always the most difficult. This is to get | 
som ething to grow on it; but very poor soil 
will hardly permit anything to grow on it, 
and it is not an easy matter sometimes to 
solve the problem. Turnip seed will flourish 
on about as poor soil as can be found, and 


One-half pound will 


the vines. 
For cabbage and turnip fly sow the seed 


The 





phosphate forces growth, making 


strong, healthy plants.. When plants make ! 
their fourth leaf they are out of danger. | 


The pea louse has destroyed acres of peas 


within the last few years. ‘Take one tea- 
spoonful of concentrated lye, mix it with 
two gallons of water, stir it in well, then 
apply asa fine spray; wash off with clear | 
water two hours after spraying. The lye 
will spot the leaves if put on too strong, but 


the vines will, on strong ground, outgrow the 








THE PORTUGAL QUINCE. 








one good method is to sow these thickly and 
then plow them under. After the turnip 
crop has had a chance to enrich the soil a 
little, a good plan is to follow it up with cow 
pease or Soy beans. I have in desperate 
eases started with buckwheat, and kept 
this up for two seasons, and then tried cow 
pease. In each case the vines were plowed 
under and not cropped off. After the crop 
has been plowed under replant with a sec- 
ond crop. If two crops can be raised and 
plowed under in one season there will be a 
distinct gain made. The main thing is to 
get as much vegetable material in the soil as 
The soil will feed on this, and 
soon come around all right. 

Finally when the turnips, buckwheat, soy 
beans and cow peas have prepared the way, 
plant clover seed. When the soil has reached 
this stage of its improvement the work is 
wel! within hand, and the most critical part 
of the problem has passed. Evena fair crop 
of clover will prove that the battle is half 
won. Stable manure should be used by this 
time for top-dressing. This will help the 
clover and give it a better start, especially 
After the soil is improved 


| so that it will grow ordinary crops there is 


still great danger of a relapse. Very often 
such a soil seems to have the plant food 


‘a half hour to an hour. Warm 


ane appa ; 
anvil to do some blacksmith’s work, but we stored up merely on the surface, and is ab- 





id rapid churning means butter fat 
le buttermilk and soft butter. Stop 
4 When butter is in grains about one- 
aninch n diameter. Then drain 


were so near to a good blacksmith’s that we| Jo neq very quickly by growing plants. The 
thought it would not pay, as we were not aS | ,yhaustion of such a soil is sometimes so 
well accustomed to working in iron as in | rapid that in one or two seasons it seems to 
wood, Buta young man ona farm that is! nave almost lost its fertility. It becomes 


three or four miles from a_ blacksmith’s 
shop could hardly do better than to spend a 
few of the winter months learning a little of 
the blacksmith’s trade, though it was but | 
how to sharpen a drill, or weld two pieces of 
iron together, or nail a shoe ona horse, at 
least well enough to protect the foot until 
he could reach a more competent workman. 


ttermilk, and wash with pure, clean 
i temperature of 50° to 60°, and 
| the watercoming from the butter 
have a milky appearance. 

the finest and best quality of 

ix it well with the butter grains. 
ling to the demands of the market; 
ie to the pound is thought to be 


' gained. 


After a slight working it is well 
1+ butter to scand several hours for 
become evenly distributed. This 
less chance for the spots and 
ometimes found in butter, to ap- 
ey are largely due to uneven dis- 
of moisture and salt. Work the 

ittle as possible after that, so as 
il the grain. Good butter, when 
ould show the grains likea broken 
~tiron, and not have the salvy, 


: ok, as if it had been cut 
_ h knife, which is sometimes 
M secret of the grain lies 


ining too long before washing, 
ig so free from milk that it will 
essary to work it too much after 


hot by 
Salti 
Fo; 


as ii¢ dairying there is no package 


lar than the pound print wrapped 
ent paper. If aspecial brand is 
“se prints never allow any to be 
th that brand unless fully up to 
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ire soiled or stained in any way. 





= ‘iadian experiment station they 

; cheese made from washed curds 
‘ty-four points when eight weeks 
‘iuut from unwashed curds scored 


: ints, 
Alloy 


pen 


they 


stand over night, one near a pig- 
‘i@ other near a cow stable, where 
i Opportunity to absorb the odors 
- They were made into cheese 
') apparent bad effects from such 
» and at two weeks old each scored 


Alu 
Tron 


Without 
Teatine: 





‘dl, and never send prints or pack- | 
“ _ ‘articles when we-wrote them, but would be 


| pleased to have them give credit to the paper 


Two lots of milk were; 


There was a grindstone to sharpen the 
scythes and mowing machine knives, or the 
plow points and files for hoes and other 
small tools, and a man was not expected or 
allowed to work with dull tools because we 
knew that he must put out more strength 
to do less efficient work than he could do 
with his tools in goodorder. We found that 
this room saved much money every year in 
more than one wa). 

As evidence that all do not follow this 
practice, or even take care to clean and 
house their tools and machinery after use, 
we will use herea paragraph in one of our 
exchanges, credited to ‘“ Exchange,”” which 
we think is a poor way of giving credit, 
but is a little better than transferring the 
entire article to the editorial columns with- 
out giving any credit atall, a thing which 
some of our contemporaries often do with 
articles which have cost us some study and 
time to write. We appreciate the compli- 
ment they pay us, and like their judgment 
when they select what we thought good 


in which they first appeared, and if any 
error appears in what we have written, or 
any incorrect theory is advanced, we will 





take our chance in bearing the blame for it. 

Not long since a well-known agricultural 
writer took exceptions to a statement which | 
he sawin a Western paper, for which we 
were the only party responsible, that paper 
having taken it, verbatim et literatim, from 
our columns. But to our extract. A | 


|to the acre, early in the spring; harrow the 


| quite important then to study methods of 


retaining the fertility after it has once been 
Some soils become so thoroughly 
saturated with fertility that it requires many 
years ot successive cropping to do perma- 
nent injury, but the great majority part 
with their fertility on much shorter noticé 

A good system of rotation of crops is 
probably one of the best and surest ways to 
retain fertility in any soil. This can bedone 
at little expense of either time or money. 
The main thing isto find the best system of 
rotation for the particular soil and then to 


stick to it. If this was practiced continually 
there would be less need of expensive out- 


lays for fertillzers and less loss through crop 
failures. C. T. WHirr. 
Vermont. 


a ! 
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Garden Insects. 


The Baltimore American gives the follow- 
ing directions for destroying some of the most 
common troublesome insects in the garden. 
By clean culture, burning all garden rubbish 
late in the fall along the fence rows and 
underneath the fruit trees and berry bushes, 
or making this rubbish into a compost heap 
mixed with quicklime, most of these insects 
can be destroyed in the embryo state. The 
parent insects winter in dead grass, under 
leaves, among the corn roots, and in brush 
and weed piles; destroy these in the early 
fall and winter, and you will lighten your 
labors the following spring and summer. 

Wire and cut worms can be destroyed by 
fall plowing and by sowing three hundred 
pounds of kainit or two bushels of fresh salt 


ground, then sow the salt. The salt will 
draw moisture to the growing crop, and in- 
crease growth. Salt should always be sown 
over plowed sod. 

For the potato bug apply one pound of 





injury. This solution is excellent for spray- 
| 


ing over rosebushes troubled with the thrip. 


early in the spring, on rich, finely pulverized | 
soil, using a little phosphate in the drill. : 





calf just two quarts of skimmilk. Ours is 


answer for the first application; a second , taken froma Vermont-made creamer, and 
may be given when vines are half grown. | we are very careful to have that milk just 
Apply early in the morning, when dew ‘s on the temperature of milk from the cow, and 
| we feed that calf three times a day. We 


follow this rule, keeping a deaf ear to all de- 
mands for more milk from the boy who 
feeds or from the elder male members of the 
family. 

When two weeks old we go out and look 
the calf over, and if it appears perfectly 


have two quarts and a half at each feed. 


By this time the stomach has become | 


strong enough to digest stronger food, and | ' ‘ P F 
morning and night we begin by putting in | ural College, in the recent biennial report of 


one teaspoonful of oil meal scalded, giving follows: 


just the milk at noon. As the calf grows 
stronger we gradually increase both milk 
and meal, but never give over two table- 
spoons of the latter. 

By the time the calf is two months old we 


omit the milk at noon, substituting bran or 
' ground oats. 
, our Calves in the fall or early winter, and by 
| May first have fine calves to turn out. 
| prefer to raise our calves in pairs, as the boy 
,can taketwo pails just as easily as one. 
' Since adherinz rigidly to this rule we have 


We generally raise most of 


We 


not heard scours mentioned. 
I cannot enumerate the times I have 


————— = 
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the same amount of time to elapse 
' using the remaining portion. 

Summing the whole matter up, it is 
simply this, that potash, phosphoric acid, 
| shouldjbe applied before planting time and 
worked into the soil, and the nitrate of soda 
used as a top-dressing afterwards. The 
plan of mixing the materials with several 
times their bulk of dry earth before apply- 
ing is followed. The earth adds nothing of 
value to the materials, but increases the 
bulk and enables one to securea more uni- 
form distribution of the plant food over a 
| large area. P. J. CHRISTIAN. 





before 
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Raising Calves on Skimmilk. 
Prof. D. H. Otis of the Kansas Agricult 





the Kansas Board of Agriculture, writes as 


| When calves six months old are worth 


from $18 to $20 per head, and when th 
profits from a good milk cow are so greatly 
enhanced by raising the calf on skimmilk, 
it is vastly important that we know how, 
first, to raise a No.1 calf, and, second (es- 
pecially to the man with limited capital, on 
high-priced land), how to accomplish this 
result through the medium of skimmilk. 
The following points on feeding skimmilk 
have been gleaned from actual experience 
from handling calves. 


The young calf may either be taken from 


heard, ‘‘ Calves want all they will eat; noth- the cow a few hours after birth, or left until 


1 (| Lisr 


_ing does well by stinting.” I have learned its mother’s milk is fit for use. Where the 
| not to reply, but just the same quantity goes cow’s udder is in good shape, it is easier to 
‘into the pails. My only reason for not giv- teach the calf to drink when it is taken 
| ing calves all they want, as our fathers did, 2W@y before sucking at all. In nature, the 
| is that we feed more grain to our cows, and ©@lf gets its milk often but in small quanti- 
| consequently the milk is richer and the calf ties, and always at blood temperature. In 
‘cannot digest that milk if given in too large this respect we should imitate nature as far 
quantities. as possible. At first the calf should not be 
My only remedy for scours is, don’t have fed over ten pounds daily (one quart equals 
it! We always begin very young to have about two pounds), divided into three 
the calf eat hay, and it is well worth noting messes; four pounds in the morning, two 
how young acalf will begin to eat fine,‘choice pounds at noon, and four pounds at night. 


hay. FANNIE BEECHER WHITE. 
Claremont, N. H. 


: eee ae ee 
Applying Plant Food with Greatest 
Profit. 

Taking every item on the farm, there is 
probably none in which the maxim 


“* Knowledge is power ”’ manifests itself so 
much asin the use of fertilizers. There is 
really nothing complicated about the prin- 
ciples of feeding plants, and it is due almost 
entirely to ignorance that so many mistakes 


, and failures occur. A soil may be almost 
| destitute of plant food and still fail to re- change 


spond to applications simply because of lack 
of judgment or ignorance in using them. 
It must be understood, at the outset, that 


This quantity may be increased gradually to 
twelve pounds per day. After two weeks 
the milk may be given only twice daily. 
Calf milk should always be fed warm and 
sweet. If impossible to have the milk sweet 
all the time, then it should be fed sour every 
meal. It is possible to raise good calves on 
sour milk, but it is impossible to raise good 
calves and have sweet milk one meal and 
sour the next. 

When two or three weeks old we may 
begin to feed skimmilk. Thestomach of a 
calf is delicate and sensitive,and any change 
of feed should be made gradually. Do not 
from whole milk to skimmilk faster 
than apoundor a pound and one-half per 
day: i. e., if the calf is getting twelve pounds 
of whole milk per day, the first day of the 


Run the harrow-tooth cultivator between plants can only take up their nourishmentin ¢p, i 
ange feed eleven ds rhol ] 

the pea rows every few days. Peas grown a liquid form, therefore, before fertilizers anq nae pound of proce se aaa 

on thin soil, and with poor quality of ma- can be of one particle of benefit to the grow- ten pounds of whole milk and two pounds 


nure, are most liable to this pest. 

The cabbage louse is soft, white colored 
and about the size of a pin head; it appears , 
suddenly, covering the growing cabbages. ! 
Use hot salt and water, apply in a fine spray 
as soon as they appear; one application will | 
usually rid the cabbage of the pest. The | 
lice are abundant in hot, dry weather. | 

The cabbage worm is a soft, green 
worm, about one-fourth of an inch in length. 
Sprinkle the cabbage with fine salt—one 
pinch of salt to tach head. Hot water and 
weak salt and water sprayed on are both 
effectual. : 

The melon louse is very troublesome 
among the watermelon, canteloupe and cu- 
cumber vines. Spray the vines with strong 
tobacco water early in the morning as soon 
as the first bugs appear. Take half bushel 
of tobacco stems, steep in one barrel of 
water for two days; apply with spray pump. | 
Stir the ground close to the vines and sprin- | 
kle one handful of phosphate around two 
hills to stimulate growth. Vigorous vines 
will outgrow the attacks. 

The harlequin bug is a large bug about 
the size of the lady bug; it is spotted; it cuts 
little holes on the under part of the leaf and 
sucks out the juices; ‘itis a very trouble- 
some pest, and the only way to destroy it is 
to examine the vines early in the morning 
and catch and kill them 


Hunt and kill 


quickest and cheapest way to rid the patch. 

The squash and cucumber bug, a little 
yellow-striped bug, is another troublesome 
fellow, and hard to get rid of. Plant five to! 
eight seeds in the hill, mix one-half gill of 
phosphate with each forkful of rotted ma-| 
nure. The phosphate and manure together 
will make the plants grow so rapidly that 
they will soon be strong enough to resist 
their attacks. Rake the earth close to the 
plants and draw this fresh earth close to the 
stems. Dust with air-slaked lime every 
morning when the dew is on the plant. 

For the white grub, which is so destruc- 
tive in old strawberry beds, sow three hun- 
dred pounds of kainit to the acre over the 
vines in the fall. The winter rains will dis- 
solve the kainit and wash it into the ground ; 
this salt will kill all worms. 

Set strawberries on land that has been 
worked in roots for several years previous; 
such land is clear of weeds and worms. 


> 


Scours in. Calves. 


From time to time I have noticed in you 
paper remedies for curing scours in calves, 
and now I will add my mite, but it will not 
be to cure, but to prevent. Ihavetried tocure ' 
that scourge to breeders with varying suc- 
cess. Sometimes I have succeeded, but alas, 
oftener some choice heifer has resisted all 
remedies. | 

I have tried scalded milk, coffee, raw egg, 
flour porridge, pepsin and many others, but 
if the disease had developed much I found 








need some 


solid to the liquid form. Every opportu- 
nity should be given to facilitate this 
change. If the soil contains plenty of moist- 
ure at the time of planting, the fertilizer 
will, of course, dissolve rapidly and be ready 
for the tiny plants just at the time they 
nourishment to give them a 
strong, healthy start. On the other hand, 
if the soil is dry at seeding time, the fertil- 
izers will not pass into liquid condition, and 
the crop is deprived of the feed it needs, and 
this is a drawback not usually overcome dur-" 
ing the entire season, and results usually in 
much reduced yields. Again, there is 
even a possibility of injury ensueing in 
a dry season when fertilizers are applied at , 
seeding time. The plants just as they are 
sprouting are tender, and may be injured by 
coming in contact with crude fertilizers. 
The remedy for all this, then, is to apply 
the fertilizers before planting time, in order 
to give opportunity for them to becqme dis- 
solved and spread out through the soil. 
|'There are some fertilizers, though, that 


are so soluble that they cannot be 
applied before planting time, other- 


wise they would leach out of the soil 
and be lost to the crop. A few words, then, 
about the distinctions of the different classes 


‘ing crop, they must be changed from the of skimmilk ; and so on, until the change is 


complete. 

It has been found by experience that the 
starch and fat contained in corn or Kafir- 
corn can be made to take the place of fat re- 
moved from the milk. Calves will begin to 
eat grain when from ten days to two weeks 
old. At first put a little meal in their mouths 
after drinking their milk, and in a short 
time they will go to their feed-boxes and eat 
with a relish. We find that calves four 
weeks old will eat from one-half to three- 
fourths of a pound per day, when eight 
weeks old from oneand one-fourth to one 
and one-half pounds per day. 

Kafir-corn meal has proven to be a supe- 
rior feed for calves. It seems to be some- 
what constipating, and materially assists in 
checking the common tendency to scours. 

Calves will begin to nibble at hay about 
the same time that they commence to eat 
grain. When from six to eight weeks old, 
the calves under experiment at our agri- 
cultural college consumed from one-half to 
one pound daily per head. Mixed orchard 
grass and prairie hay are best. Alfalfa hay 
proves to be too loosening for young calves, 
though it may be gradually introduced into 
the ration after from three to four months. 
Nothing but clean, bright hay should be 


when numb with | 

cold ; in the middle of the day they are very | 
, active and hard to catch. 
, them every morning for one week, this is the 


may enabte farmers to follow these sugges- 
tions without danger of loss. 

The three plant foods which have to be The greatest difficulty in raising calves is 
supplied are phosphoric acig, potash’ and undoubtedly scours. Here, as elsewhere, 
nitrogen. Phosphoric acid van be used in ‘“‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
the form of acid phosphate, dissolved bone, of cure.”” The principal causes are over- 
sround boneand boneblack. These mate- feeding, feeding sour milk, feeding cold 
rials can all be used several weeks before milk, feeding grain with the milk, dirty milk 


used. 


planting time, and worked into the soil. It 
is best to work them in, as there may be 
loss from surface washings, and again by 
working them in they are within easy reach 
of the plant roots. The forms of potash 
are: Muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, 
sulphate of potash-magnesia and kainit. 
These products also give better results 
when used in the same way as the phospho- 
rie acid. In fact, authorities recommend 
that the potash and phosphoric acid should 
be applied together several weeks before 
the seeds are planted. There is little danger 
of these mineral fertilizers washing out of 
the soil, since they form new compounds in 
the soil and remain there until taken up by 
the crops. 

With nitrogen, though, special care has to 
be given. Take nitrate of soda, which is 
the most soluble and quickest acting form 
of nitrogen and therefore best suited for 
practical use. It should only be applied at 
a time when the plant is in need of nitrogen. 
The effect of nitrogen is to stimulate growth 
and hasten plants to early maturity. It is 
to be seen, therefore, that nitrate of soda 
possesses special advantages for truck 
growers, and others who wish to get their 
crops on the market early in the season so as 
to secure the highest prices, which usually 
prevail then. As the plant does not need all 
of the nitrogen at one time, it is best to 


pails, unwholesome feed boxes and irregu- 
larity of feeding. An intelligent and ob- 
serving feeder will notice the symptoms of 
this disease as soon as it appears, in which 
ease the ration of milk should be cut down 
one-half or more, and gradually increased 
again as the calf is able to stand it. A suc- 
cessful feeder will do his best to keep the 
milk sweet. 

Heating milk seems to produce chemical 
changes that help to prevent scours. There 
is probably no more effective way of upset- 
ting the system of the young calf than by 
feeding it cold milk. So important is it 
always to feed the milk at blood temper- 
ature (95° to 100° F.), that a careful feeder 
will test the temperature with a thermom- 
eter. No one can expect to successfully 
raise skimmilk calves without giving close 
sttention to the temperature of the milk fed. 

Calf buckets may be kept clean by rinsing 
and scalding after each feed. No more 
grain or hay should be given than the calves 
will eat up clean. Should any remain un- 
eaten it should be removed before giving any 
fresh feed. Calves like salt the same as 
any other animals. 

To summarize, warm, sweet milk, given 
in clean buckets, with access to corn meal or 
Kafir-corn meal, bright hay, fresh, clean 
water, salt, plenty of sunlight, shelter and 
bedding in cold weather, shade in summer, 

egularity and kindness in treatment will 


them useless, and when I have been success- edivide the nitrate of sodainto three parts, : sually insure good, thrifty calves that will 


ful I find on retrospection the cure due more 
to the change of diet than to the remedies 


farmer tells an exchange what he sawona paris green mixed with one bushel of dry , used. 


using the first as a top-dressing immediately 
after the seed are sown, the second portions 
two or three weeks later, and allow about 


gain from a pound and one-half to two 
pounds daily. 
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Higricultural. 


Summer Forage Crops. 
NO. IL. : 

To give entire soil feeding for ten cows 
during the summer, Professor Lindsay 
would sow about Sept. 1 a half acre with 
14 bushels of wheat and a bushél winter 
vetch per acre to give food from May 25 to 
June 28, or if vetch seed is too expensive, 
sow one bushel of wheat on a half acre, 
which should be ready to feed at same 
time. 

In August two-thirds of an acre might be 
sown with fifteen totwenty pounds of clover 
seed to the acre, or with a mixture,—eight 
pounds clover, eight pounds tall oat grass, 
six pounds orchard: grass, six pounds Ken- 
tucky blue grass per acre,—either of which 
should.furnish feed from June 10 to 25. A 
half acre of oats and peas, at rate of 14 bush- 
els each to the acre, sown April 20, would 
feed from June 25to July 6; another half 
acre, sown May 5, feed from July 6 to 
17. Another sown May 20, from July 17 to 





mix 150 pounds of gluten feed and 75 pounds 
wheat bran, and feed the same; or mix 100 
pounds fine middlings and 150 pounds 
brewers’ grains or malt sprouts and feed 
the same amount. If 50 pounds of clover | 
are being fed daily, the quantity of grain 
feed may be reduced about one-third. | 
A table is here inserted showing the anal- 
yses and digestibility of the various groups 
of forage crops, each separately, but we will 
only give them by groups, as separate fod-' 
ders in same group vary but little, and con- 
fine ourselves to the pounds of digestible dry 
matter in one hundred pounds: Pasture 
grasses, 13.8 dry matter, 2.3 protein, three 
fibre, seven nitrogen free extract, 0.4 fat, 
nutritive ratio one protein to 4.8 carbohy- 
drates. Rye, barley or oat fodders, 15.2 
dry matter, two protein, five fibre, 6.8 nitro- 
gen free extract, 0.5 fat, nutritive ratio one 
to 6.7. Millet and Hungarian grass, 15.8 dry , 
matter, 14 protein, five fibre, eight nitrogen | 
free extract, 0.3 fat, nutritive ratio one to 
9.5. Flint and sweet-corn fodder 14.3 dry 
matter, 1.2 protein, 2.7 fibre, 9.5 nitrogen 
free, 0.5 fat, nutritive ratio one to 11.1. Tim- 





28. One-third of an acre sown May 15 
with millet and peas eight quarts mil- 
let and 14 bushel peas per acre, should fur- 
nish food from July 28 to Aug. 10, and 


another third of an acre sown with fourteen | 


quarts of millet without peas would be fit 
from Aug. 10 to 20. On June 5, sow in drills 
ten quarts corn and seven quarts soy beans 
per acre on half an acre, and repeat it on 
another half acre on June The first 
should feed them from Aug. 20 to Sept. 4, 
and the next from Sept. 4 to 20. Two-thirds 
of an acre of barley and peas sown together 
from July 25 to Aug. 1, using 14 bushels per 
acre of each,.should carry them from Oct. 5 
to 20. These dates of course are not arbi- 
trary, but can be varied a little to suit the 
season, and the amount of crop or length of 
time it would furnish food would also vary 
according to the season and condition of 
soil, and it would be better to act upon the 
safe side, and have rather more than was 
needed than to have a scant supply. Nearly 
all of them can be cured for winter feeding, 


with but little trouble, the millet being as | 


difticult as any. 

The usual price of the seeds and weight 
per bushel he gives as: Canada field peas, 60 
pounds $1.50; winter vetch, 60 pounds $4; 
spring vetch, 60 pounds $2.50 to $3.50; 
medium green soy beans, 58 pounds $4; win- 
ter wheat, 60 pounds $1.75; barnyard millet, 
35 pounds $2.75 to S83; tall oat grass, 12 
pounds $2.50; orchard grass, 14 pounds $2.50 
and Kentucky blue grass, 14 pounds $1.75 to 
The winter vetch is only offered now by 
be 


$2. 
New York seedsmen, but others are to 
had at almost any seed store. 

Many farmers object to soiling stock dur- 
ing the summer because of the labor of pre- 
paring so many little plots at brief intervals, 
and the drawing of green food to the barn 
every two or three days, if not every day. 
Of this the farmer should judge for himself, 
but it is desirable that a part of each day’s 
ration should be of green food. 

Some are using ensilage asa part of the 
summer green feed, but Professor Lindsay 
does not favor it when other food can be 
economically supplied. The déorn silage 
undergoes fermentation in the silo, forming 
acetic acid, which makes the ensilage sour, 
and it is thus objectionable, especially if 
used as a continuous food. Upon the point 
of health alone the green food is better, and 
the ensilage can take its place during the 
months when no green crops can be grown. 

Forage crops require considerable labor 
and the growing period is short, therefore it 
is economy to manure them liberally, prac- 
ticing intensive culture. Six cords of barn- 
yard manure to the acre is a fair amount for 
most of them, but when the supply is limited 
three or four cords may be used. and this 
supplemented by using nitrate of soda, acid 
phosphate and muriate of potash, one hun- 
dred pounds of each to the acre. 

In the case of wheat and vetch, grass and 
clover or clover sown in August or Septem- 
ber it is advisable to apply the barnyard 
manure at the time of seeding, and topdress 
in the early spring with the fertilizer mixt- 
ure. If clover is grown by itself use only 
fifty pounds of nitrate of soda. Clover-sick 
land is very much benefited by the addi- 
tional application of one thousand pounds of 
slaked lime to the acre. If refuse lime from 
the lime kilns cannot be procured the ordi- 
nary barrel lime may be used. It should 
first be placed in small piles in the field, and | 
allowed to slake before spreading. 

When it is desired to grow these forage 
crops upon chemical fertilizer alone, Pro- 


fessor Lindsay advises the following mixt- ' 


ures for land in a fair state of fertility. If 
the soil is poor increase amount by one- | 
third. For wheat and vetch, grass and | 
clover or clover alone use per acre fifty | 
pounds nitrate of soda, three hundred 

pounds acid phosphate, two hundred pounds | 
muriate of potash at time of seeding, and in 
the spring topdress clover with fifty pounds 


of nitrate of soda, and others with one. successful he may be able to buy the farm in 


hundred pounds of same per acre. j 

For oats and peas or barley and peas use | 
per acre two hundred pounds nitrate of soda, | 
three hundred pounds acid phosphate, 150 
pounds muriate of potash. For millet and ! 
peas or corn and soy beans use two hundred , 
pounds nitrate of soda, three hundred | 
pounds acid phosphate, two hundred pounds 
muriate of potash. If the soil is light and 
leaches easily replace one-half the nitrate of 
soda with two hundred pounds of dry ground 
fish or of cottonseed meal. The fertilizer 
may in all cases be sown broadcast and 
harrowed in. {Where there is a seed drill 
we would prefer to have it well mixed and 
drilled in with the seed.—EpD. | 

When forage crops are used as a supple- 
ment to the pasture, they give best results 
fed in reasonable amounts at night, and if 
pastures are very deficient give another feed 
in the morning, or morning feed may be 
either two quarts gluten feed, or two to four 
quarts of a mixture of equal parts by weight 
of gluten feed and wheat bran or mixed feed, 
or two to three quarts equal parts by weight 
of gluten feed and hominy meal. 

Should summer soiling be practiced ex- 
clusively, five pounds of hay may be fed 
daily together with what green material the 
animals willeat. This usually amounts to 
about sixty or eighty pounds a day. An 
exception is made to this method in case 
of clover and millet. It is not wise to feed 
over fifty pounds of these latter crops,for the 
reason that more clover is likely to cause 
bloating, and an excess of millet acts as a 
laxative and diuretic. While animals will 
consume as high as eighty pounds of millet 
for the first few days, an abnormal loose- 
ness of the bowels quite frequently develops, 
and they are inclined to refuse over fifty or 
sixty Spounds daily thereafter. In those 
cases, therefore, ten pounds of hay are fed 
together with fifty pounds of the green 
crops. It is generally economy, in order to 
maintain the flow of milk, to feed some 
grain in connection with the coarse fodders, 
and the following mixtures will be found 
desirable: 

Give three to four quarts of gluten feed 
daily, or mix 100 pounds of gluten meal, 200 
pounds fine middlings, 125 pounds wheat 
bran, and feed four or five quarts daily; or 


| hundred thousand families from the position 


othy, redtop, orchard, tall oat and Kentucky 
blue grasses average 22.4 dry matter, 1.5 pro- 
tein, 5.6 fibre, 12.5 nitrogen free, 0.6 fat, nu- 
tritive ratio one to 134. 

The next group consists of the legumi- 
/nous plants, including Canada peas, soy 
‘beans, red and alsike clover, winter and 
‘ spring vetches. They average to one hun- 

ered pounds digested, 15.2 dry matter, three 

protein, 3.4 fibre, 7.5 nitrogen free extract, 

0.6 fat, nutritive ratio one to 3.8, the clovers 
_ being a little better than either of the others 
| with a nutritive ratio one to 5.7 and one to 
5.4. 

The fodder mixtures which have been 
recommended average 13.1 dry matter digest- 
ible, two protein, 3.5 fibre, 6.3 nitrogen free 
and 0.4 fat, nutritive ratio one to 5.6. Or- 
chard grass and clover stands one to 8.1, oat 
grass and clover one to 6.5, wheat and winter 
vetch one to six, corn and soy beans, one to 
six, millet and peas one to 5.7, oats and vetch 
one to 4.9, oats and peas one to 4.3, barley 
and peas one to 3.3. 

{ As Professor Henry in ‘“‘ Foods and Feed- 
ing ’? gives proper food for milch cows as 
one of protein to 6.7 of carbohydrates when 


j 


giving eleven pounds of milk per day, one to | 


six when giving 16.6 pounds, one to 5.7 when 
giving twenty-two pounds, and one to 4} 
when giving 275 pounds of milk, it will be 
seen that the above mixtures fed green and 
the grain advised to be used with them make 
very nearly the perfectly balanced ration, 
but for large milkers the grain needs to be 
increased to increase the proportion of pro- 
tein. The amount of water in these green 


fodders is about eighty pounds per hundred 


in the fodder mixtures, pasture grass the 


same, and other grasses a little less, even | 


down to 64.8 in red top, and to give the 
25 to 32 pounds of dry matter needed by 
the average cow of 1000 pounds weight, she 
would need 125 to 160 pounds daily of these | 
fodder mixtures, or of pasture grass, and a 
little less of other grasses or clover. Large 
cows usually need more than small ones, 
and heavy milkers more than those that give 
but little, but these rules are not invariable, 
as individual animals vary as do individuals 
inthe human race. Animals growing are 
supposed to need more protein in propor- 
tion to carbohydrates when young than as 
they grow older, until they begin to give 
milk or to work.—ED. | 
>So 





Notes From Washingfon, D. C. 


The increasing number of farms operated 
by tenants has been pointed out asa sign 
that the former owners were rapidly sink- 
ing into a state of tenancy through the fore- 
closure of mortgages. This has, however, 
been shown not,to be the case by Mr. LU. G. 
Powers, the chief statistician of the Divi- 
sion of Agriculture of the Census Bureau. 
According to the new census figures, the 
total number of farms in the United 
States has increased from 4,500,000 in 
1899 to 5,700,000 in 1900, and those 
operated by tenants have _ increased 
between forty and forty-five per  cent., 
while those tilled by their owners have 
increased between fifteen and eighteen per 
,cent. Both classes have increased more 
rapidly than the agricultural population, 
, Which fact disproves the assertion that the 
owners are being degraded intotenants. Mr. 
Powers states that it does not indicate the 
degradation of the rural population, but an 
uplifting that has raised not less than one 


of wage-earners to that of lessees of small or 
large tracts of tillable land. When a wage- 
earner, he states, in a rural community 
gets a little capital ahead he often begins to 
look for a farm to rent and operate. Those 
owners of farms who have laid by a goodly 
sized ‘‘ nest-egg ”’ are often willing to lease 
their lands and retire to the city to live on 
their income. The result is an increase in 
tenant farms, but it is an economic improve- 
ment for all concerned. If the tenant be 


a few years. 

The Department of Agriculture is prepar- 
ing to propagate a large number of trees for 
distribution throughout the country. Inves- 
tigations are being made to determine the 
varieties which will thrive best in the 
various localities, and the distribution will 
be made ina manner somewhat similar to 
that employed in the seed distribution. 
Especial attention will be given to trees of 
the nut bearing, shade and lawn varieties 
to induce the planting of trees useful and 
ornamental to the farm. 

Farmers who are troubled with the devas- 
tation of their crops by English sparrows, 
will probably be interested in a method of 
extermination of these winged pests, as 
stated in a New South Wales report. 

In substance, it deals with a method of 
strategy to entice the sparrows so as to 
readily eat grains of wheat which have been 
thrown into a compartment, one end of which 
is divided off and in which is kept a fowl. 
The sparrows must not be molested in feed- 
ing, and aftera week the wheat should be 
soaked in sugar and vinegar. Allow the 
birds to become used to this mixture, when 
the ‘‘deadly ’’ work may be brought into 











will elect is a matter which is yet hidden in 
the bosom of the future. 

The Department of Agriculture has under 
way negotiations for an exchange of cable 
crop reports with European and other grain- 
raising countries. The reports are to be ex- 
changed monthly, and as soon as received in 
this country will be given to the public. 
The first of these will be issued May 10. 

The bulletins from each country will begin 
at seeding time, giving the acreage sown, 
the conditions of the soil and other matters 
likely to affect the crop. Each month after 
the seeding the condition of the crop 
will be reported upon. If there are 
droughts, the extent of damage will be 
reported, as will all damage from insects 
and other causes. At harvest time the 
amount of the yield will be given. The pro- 
posed system, it is stated, will give official 
government reports, and it is expected to 
have a steadying effect on the market and to 
be of value to farmers in deciding upon the 
planting and marketing of their crops. 

There is no time like the present to be 
extremely cautious in the care of stock and 
other brute inhabitants of the farm. In the 
poultry yard the farmer should especially be 
watchful. Early-hatched goslings must be 
, kept warm; if they get chilled they will 

never grow into good geese. As soon as 
| they leave the shell they should be wrapped 
‘in flannel and kept cosey and warm until all 
are hatched, and the strongest then given 
back to the mother. The best food for 
| young goslings is a good chicken food, with 


|a good proportion of green stuff added to it. 





An article in the Cosmopolitan calls at- 
tention to the advantage of a ‘‘no fence 
law,”’ and presents the startling figures that 
Indiana alone has fences whose computed 
value is two hundred million dollars, aid 
which if placed in a single line would four- 
teen times encircle the globe. These fig- 
ures suggest the enormous amount of capi- 
tal invested in fences throughout the United 
States. Guy E. MITCHELL. 


— po 
Butter Market. 


With liberal supplies even in best grades, 
lower prices at western markets, and buyers 


end of a week they have to sell at cost or 
lower if they have any left, it has been im- 
possiblego maintain prices at last week’s fig- 
ures, and we think the nominal decline of 
one cent a pound scarcely marks market con- 
dition. . Extra creamery is offered at 20 
cents, Northern or Western firsts at 19 cents, 
and best Eastern at same with fair to good at 
16 to 18 cents. It is hard to get even these 
rates, and some receivers accept less. Cream- 
ery seconds nominally 17 to 18 cents, and 
June creamery from storage at 14 to 17 cents 
for selections, and lots a little off at 10 to 
13 cents. Dairy generally hard to sell, 
though some marks Vermont bring 18 cents, 
but more is classed as firsts for 17 cents, or 
seconds at 15 to 16 cants, while some goes at 
12 to 14 cents, which is all it is worth. 
Renovated choice in fair demand at 17 cents, 
but ordinary to good lots are 12 to 15 cents. | 
Imitation creamery dull at 15 cents for ex-! 
tra, 14cents for firsts and seconds at 134 
cents, with ladles quiet at 12 to 14 cents. 
Boxes and prints sell slowly at 20 cents for 
extra creamery,18 cents for extra dairy, 


| 


Jobbers are getting 20 to 
best lots, which cost that or more last week. 


week were 20,565 tubs and 17,864 boxes, a 
total weight of 919,515. pounds, against 
842,887 pounds the previous week and {68,257 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
This shows an increase over the week pre- 
vious, but a decrease as compared with last 
year. 

The exports of butter from Boston the 
past week foot up 7525 pounds, against 4310 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports were 1623 tubs, 
and from Montreal, by way of Portland, 729 
packages. 

The stock in cold storage was reduced last 
week about 1000 tubs, and stands at 14,830 
tubs, against 1300 tubs the same time last 
year. The Quincy Market Company holds 
12,032 tubs and the Eastern Company 2798 
tubs. 


Si inal 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 

With receipts of 2374 barrels of apples last 
week and only one hundred barrels taken 
for export the market is well supplied, but 
they are of very good quality for the season, 
and are selling very well considering the 
high range of prices for choice and 
fancy lots. Spy $3 to $4 a barrel. Ben 
Davis $2.75 to $3.50. Baldwin, fancy cold 
storage $3.50 to $4, fresh packed No. 1 $2.75 
to $3.50. Roxbury Russets good to choice 
$2.50 to $3.25, and Talman Sweets $2.50 to 
$3, with No. 2 Baldwin and Greening $2 to 
$2.50. Cranberries nominally $7 to $10a 
barrel and $2.50 to $4 a crate, but they are 
searce and little doing. Florida straw- 
berries in fair supply with moderate de- 
mand. Fancy are 30 cents a quart, fair to 


.25, 








action. Mix a little strychnine which has 
been dissolved with some vinegar and 
plenty of sugar. Soak the wheat in the 
poisonous mixture. Let this stand for 
twelve hours or more, then drain off the 
liquor and dry. A small quantity should 
then be sprinkled in the unoccupied portion 
of the coop ,at the time when the fowl is 
receiving its usual allowance of wheat. It 
is very deadly, one or two treated grains 
killing a sparrow. The dead;birds should 
be removed from the coop or the sparrows 
may take fright.J 


The Washington postoffice does a land- 
office business during the gentle springtide 
One day this month it mailed 1200 two- 
bushel sacks, containing some 250,000 pack- 
ages of turnip, radish, cabbage, pumpkin 
and other rare and valuable seeds to ex- 
pectant farmers. This season’s distribution 


good 25 to 28 cents, some in poor order at 10 

to 20 cents. Native strawberries from 

Arlington were in at $1.50 for pint boxes. 
Twenty-eight thousand six hundred and 


By injecting with Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder. Over 75 per cent. of cows treated 
with it for failure to breed have since bred. 
After Abortion all cows should be 
treated. It thoroughly disinfects, — kills 
germs and puts organs in normal! condi- 
tion. $1 and $2.50. Dollar size, mail $1.15, 
large, four times more, express, $2.75. 
Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure saves 
90 per cent. of cows attacked by this dis- 


ease. $2.50. By express, $2.75. 
Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 


afraid to take much, as they say that at the | 


last week. Seedlings $2.25 to $2.50 a box, 
Navels 176, 200 and 216 counts $3.25 to $3.75, 
150 counts $2.75 to $3.25, 126 counts $2.50 to 
$2.75, and 96 or 112 counts $2 to $2.25. 
Bloods $2.75 to $3 for boxes and $1.50 for 
half boxes. Tangerines, half boxes $1.87 to 
$2.25, and quarters $1.25. Foreign bloods 
$1.50 to $2 for half boxes. Lemons in full 
supply and California are $1.75 to $3 as to 
count and condition. Messina and Palermo 
300 counts fancy $2.50 to $3, choice and 360 
counts $2 to $2.25. California grape fruit, 
fair to good $2 to $3 a case, and choice to 
fancy $4to $5. Malaga grapes $4 to $8 a 
cask, Smyrna figs 8 to 14 cents a pound,dates 
34 to4 cents. Bananas $1.25to $2.50 a stem, 
and West India pineapples 12 to 14 cents 
each. 


——— +e 


The Hay Trade. 


Although there has been only a moderate 
demand for hay at many of the Eastern mar- 
kets, the receipts have not been large, and 
the prices have been well maintained, with 
the higher grades in good demand and 
medium or lower grades rather dull. 

Boston receipts decreased last week, but 
were not enough to make any change in 
prices, though they are firm at $18.50 to $19 
for choice timothy in large bales and $18 to 
$18.50 in small bales, No. 1 at $17.50 to $18, 
No. 2 at $16 to $17; clover, clover mixed and 
No. 3 at $15 to $16; straw, long rye $17 to 
$18, tangled rye $12 to $13 and oat at 39 to 
$9.50. Receipts were 224 cars, of which 44 
were billed for export, and 23 cars of straw. 
Corresponding week last year 287 cars, of 
which 16 were for export, and 29 cars of 
straw. 

Ih New York the receipts were 5110 tons, 
against 5400 tons previous week and 8770 
tons for corresponding’ week last year, and 
exports were 3034 bales, against 19,590 bales 
previous week. There was a limited but 
steady trade, with prices generally firm, but 
clover and clover mixed in small demand. 
A light supply of straw and a strong feeling 
at $18 for best. 

At Brooklyn and Jersey City the light 
receipts have caused a stronger feeling and 
tendency to advance. Some prime timothy 
in large bales reached $20 last week, but 
this cannot be called a quotation at time of 
report, though many expect an advance of 
$1 a ton on all grades during the next ten 
days. Straw also touched $20 for prime lots, 
both these sales being at Brooklyn, while 
Jersey City is reported strong at previous 





| report sales in Londonas being $2 to $2.50a 


| The weather has not been favorable for 


and 15 to 17 cents for common to good. | the fishing . , f 
21 cents for their; ™and prices runa little higher on shore fish. 


| Cod are from 24 to 44 cents a pound for 
The receipts of butter at Boston for the! market, 44 to 54 cents for large and 54 to 6} 





shire swine generally for sale. Correspon- 





of free seeds amounts to over eleven million 
packages. How many congressmen these 





dence solicited. Mention this paper. Address 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


quotations. 

The Hay Trade Journal reports highest 
prices at various markets as $19 at Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
Providence; $17.50 at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans; $16.50 at Chatta- 
nooga; £16 at Buffalo, Pittsburg and Nash- 
ville; $14.50 at Cineinnati, Duluth and St. 
Louis; $14 at Minneapolis and Memphis; 
$11 at Kansas City and $13.50 for wheat hay 
at San Francisco. 

Montreal reports a fair local trade, but no 
advance in prices, though some are asking 
more than quoted rates. Carloads on track 
are $11 to $11.50 a ton for No. 1, $10 to $10.50 
for No. 2, and clover $8.25 to $8.75. Shippers 
long hay 


ton below the cost of Canadian 


laid down there. 


2-2oo 
Boston Fish Market. 


boats, and ‘with the usual de- 


cents for steak. Hake are 44 cents for large 
and 3 cents for small, and haddock from 34 
to 5 cents. Pollock 34 cents and cusk 23, 
cents. Bass are steady at 15cents for striped, | 
8 cents for black and6 cents for sea bass. 
Halibut in larger supply at 6 to 10 cents for 
white and 5to7cents for gray. Bluefish 
12 cents a pound and mackerel 11 cents each, 
with Spanish mackerel at 12 cents a pound, 
pompano the same, sheepshead 1:3 cents and 
snappers 10 cents. Western salmon is 
8 cents, lake trout 10 cents and _ sea 
trout 5 cents. White fish 6 cents, white 
perch 6 cents and yellow 5 cents a pound, 
with sea perch 15 cents a dozen. Shad in 
fairfsupply at 20 cents each for jacks and 35 
cents for roe shad. Pickerel are higher at 
12 cents and eels steady at 10 cents. Cod 
tongues higher at 9 cents and cheeks quiet 
at 7 cents. Oysters in good demand, but 
prices steady at $1 a gallon for Norfolks, 
$1.15 for fresh-opened Stamfords and $1.25 
for selected Norfolks or Providence River. 
Clams firm at 50 cents a gallon, and in shell 


sixty-eight boxes California oranges came 
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The improved “ Alpha” dise or divided milk. 


only. Strong patents prevent 
other machines. The “ disc ” system makes the 
De Laval machines as superior t6 other sepa- 


systems. It reduces necessary speed one-half. 
reduces size of revolving bow], saves labor and 
power, enables simplicity and durability, skim- 
ming cold milk, running cream of any desired 
thickness, and insures absolute thoroughness of 
separation under all conditions, which is not 
possible with any other separator or creaminy 
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large, $1.75 to $2.25 for small. 


basket. Kale, heavy supply, but fair de 
mand for good at 50to 85 cents a barrel 
Spinach in demand at $1 a barrel for Balti 
more. Much Norfolk damaged by heating 
and ranges from 50 cents to $1.25. 


quality and drag at quotations. 


cents to $1.25 a bushel basket. 
rel baskets $1 to $2, with Florida $1 tc 
$2.50 and Norfolk $1 to $2. 
50 to 75 cents a basket. 
$1.50 to $2 a carrier. 


New Orleans $1 to $3 for 100 bunches. 
Green peas in good supply, mostly 


steady at $1.50to $2 for Hubbard 
$1.25 for marrow, $1.50 to $2.50 for new 
Florida crates. 
to 3.50 a dozen. 
$6 a barrel and escarole $3 to $5. 
$3 to $6, with Bermuda crates 50 cents to $1 
and Southern baskets $1 to $2. 

Hothouse lettuce is scarce and firm 
to 35 a case for Eastern. Cucumbers lower, 


cents. 
cents a pound, and mushrooms 25 to 40 
cents. Radishes $1.50 to $2 per 100 bunches 
and rhubarb $4 to $6. 

Only moderate supply of apples and prices 
firm. Spitzenberg 83to $5 abarrel. Spy 
and Ben Davis $3 to $4.50, Baldwin fancy 
$3.50 to $3.75, fair to good $3 to $3.25. 
Greening common to fair $3 to $4, and Rus- 
sets common to choice S$2to $2.25. Cran- 
berries dull, Cape Cod good to choice $7.50 
to $9, common to fair $6 to $7. Jersey fair 
to prime 75 cents to $1.75acrate. Florida 
strawberries in good demand for early re- 
ceipts, but many were late and found dull 
trade, prime to fancy sold at 20 to 25 cents, 
poor to fair 15 to 23 cents, and Charleston 
good to choice 30 to 35 cents. But little new 
maple sugar in, and choice small cakes bring 
113 to 12 cents, with general sales at 9 to 10 
cents, and syrup 80 to 90 cents a gallon. 





Doutb's Department. 


LITTLE BIRD BLUE. 


Little Bird Blue, come sing us your song; 

The cold winter weather has lasted so long. 
We're tired of skates and we're tired of sleds, 
We're tired of snowbanks as high as our heads. 
Now we're watching for you, 

Little Bird Blue. 


Soon as you sing, then the spring-time will come, 
The robins will call and the honey-bees hum, 

And the dear little pussies, so cunning and gray, 
Will sit in the willow-trees over the way. 

So hurry, please do, 

Little Bird Blue! 


e‘re longing to hunt in the woods, for we know 
Just where the spring beauties and liverwort 
grow. 

We're sure they will peer when they hear your 
first song ; 

But why are you Keeping us waiting so long, 

All waiting for you, 

Little Bird Blue? 





—Youth’s Companion. 
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The Spoiled Picture. 


The Lloyd family had decided to have a family 
picture taken. All the family relations were to 
gather in the front yard at grandma and grandpa’s 
home at four o’clock on a certain day, and the 
artist was going to take their pictures all to- 

gether. . 

Kitty Lloyd was very much delighted, and | 
asked her mother a great many questions about 

it. 

“Am I to be in it, mamma?” 








$2.50 to $3 a barrel. Shrimps quiet at 90 
cents a gallon and lobsters at 13 cents alive 
or 15 cents boiled. 





++ 
New York Markets. 


State and Western potatoes in liberal 
supply with only moderate demaad, at $1.25 
to $1.62 for 180 pounds or $1.40 to $1.50 a 
sack. Jersey weak at 50 cents to $1.37 a 
barrel. Choice new in good demand at $4 to 
$6 a barrel for Havana, $6.50 to $8.50 for 
Bermuda, No. 2 at $4 to $5.50. Vineland 
sweets $2 to $2.50 a barrel, and other Jersey 
at $1.50 to $2. Domestic onions growing 
poor, and Connecticut or Long Island white 
are $2.50 to $5 a barrel, and red or yellow $2 
to $4, Orange County red $2 to $3.25. Egyp- 
tian firm at $2.50 to $2.60 a sack, Bermuda 
and Havana $2 a crate. Russia turnips 
75 to 80 cents. Bermuda and Florida beets 
75 cents to $1 a crate. New Orleans $2 
to $3 per 100 bunches and other Southern 
$3 to $6. Carrots dull, Bermuda 50 cents to 
$1 a crate, New Orleans bunches $2 to $4, 
Southern $2 to $3. Parsnips old at 75 cents 
to $1a barrel. Celery in large supply, espe- 
cially Florida at $1 to $2.25 acrate. State 
and California large 70 to 90 cents a dozen, 
medium 40 to 60 cents and small 15 to 30 
cents. Asparagus in better’ supply with 
fairdemand. Charleston Colossal $5 to $6 
adozen bunches, extra $4 to $4.50, prime 
$2.75 to $3.50, shorts $2.25 to $2.75, culls $2. 
Norfolk $2.50 to $4 and North Carolina 
$1.50 to $3.50. 


“ Yes, dear,—all the family.” 

“ And baby Ruth, too?” 

“Yes, all the children and grandchildren.” 

“O mamma! can’t I have my dog Sandy in it, 
too? I think, if you have baby Ruth, I ought to 
have Sandy.” 

“* Well, you ask papa tonight.” 

When Kittie’s papa came home that night, the 
first thing he heard when his little girl came to 
meet him was :— 

““O papa, may I have Sandy in the picture with 
me? Mamma'’s going to have baby Ruth.” 

“Tm afraid you'll spoil the picture,” responded 
Mr. Lloyd; “ and Sandy is worse yet. You see, 
we shall all have to keep very still to have our 
pictures taken, and I am afraid neither you nor 
Sandy can do that.” 

“Oh, yes, we can!” assured 
teach Sandy.” 

Every day after that Kittie gave Sandy some 
lessons in standing still. The appointed day 
came at last; and Mr. Lloyd got out the big 
carriage, and took them all over to grandpa’s 
where there was a large gathering of aunts, 
uncles and cousins, who were to be in the picture. 
Sandy was allowed to go along, and Kittie was 
delighted. 

At last the artist came in a newly painted 
agon with a big, long word on the outside, 
which Kittie, after a good deal of spelling learned 
was “ photographs.” It was very interesting to 
watch the artist take out his camera, and set it 
up on a little frame, and peep through it with a 
black cloth over his head. When his machine 
was ready, he called the people together on the 
front porch; and, with grandma and grandpa in 
the centre, the tall ones in the back, and the 
short ones in the front, the people were arranged, 
and made ready for the picture. Kittie had a 
place in the very front of the picture with Sandy 


Kittie. “ Dll 





Cabbage lower, State $10 to $15 per ton, 





by her side, who was to sit up on his hind legs. 


Charleston barrel crates $2.25 to $2.75 for 
Florida crates 
$2.25 to $2.75 and cauliflowers $2 to $3 a 


Fancy 
lettuce in good demand, but most lots of poor 
Charleston 
and North Carolina $1 to $4 a barrel, 75 
Half-bar- | 


Norfolk radishes 
Florida peppers 
Havana okra $1 to 
$2, Bermuda parsley 25 to 75 cents a box and 


Charleston at $2.50 to $3.50 a basket with 
some Florida at $1 to $3.50. Florida string 
beans firm and higher, green $3.50 to $4.50 a 
basket, crates $3 to $4 for green or wax. 
Florida tomatoes $1 to $2.75 a carrier, with 
fancy in demand, lower grades dull. Squash 
$1 to 


Egg plant firm for best, 2 
New Orleans chicory $3 to 
Romaine 
at $3 


prime to choice $1.25 a dozen, No. 2 60 to 75 
Tomatoes fair to prime 10 to 20 


« 






“Now, Kittie,” said mamma, “you mis! 
perfectly still and not move, or you will s; 
picture. When theartist says ‘ Ready!’ \ 
not even wink till he’s through.” ; 

Kittie stood up very straight, and look: 
where the artist had told her to look. 

“ All ready?” said the artist. “ Now.” 

Kittie looked around awfully quick to < 
Sandy was sitting up all right, and just the: 
artist took the picture. 

“* Why, mamma, is it over?” asked Kitti: 
they all began to move around and talk. 

“ Yes, Kittie,” answered mamma, * it’s 4 
now; and you can run about and play.” 

The next day the proof of the pictur 
brought to Mr. Lloyd, and he showed it to Kitt 
There was grandma and grandpa sitting 
the centre, looking as calm and placid as es; 
There was mamma and baby Ruth as plat: 
could be, and Sandy sitting up as straight 
dog could; but in the place where Kittie’s { 
ought to be there was the back of a curly 
and a blur. 

“You moved,” said papa, gravely: “ 
spoiled the picture.” 

Kittie burst into tears. 

“Tonly looked around to see if Sandy 
quiet,” she sobbed, * and then it was all ove: 
didn’t think the man would be so quick.” 
When the picture was shown to the other rela- 
tives, they decided that it was so good of gran: 
and grandpa that it must be kept. So 
time after Mr. Lloyd brought home the pictur 
finished and framed, and hung it up in the parlor 
Kittie cried bitterly, and begged him not to ! 
it up, but papa said he must. Then mamma t 
her little girl into. the parlor and talked to her. 
* The picture is spoiled, dear, because you 
not do as I told you at once. I told you ) 
perfectly still when the man said: * All ready’; 
but you wanted to look around first, and see w! 
Sandy was doing. Now I want you to come and 
look at the spoiled picture very otten, and always 
remember that it got spoiled because you did not 
obey promptly.” 

Kittie tried hard to remember the lesson: and. 
when she forgot to mind promptly. her man 
would often say: 

“ Take care, Kittie. You are spoiling your | 
ure now.” And then Kittie would smile inte 
mother’s face, and hasten todo as she was t 
—Eva Kinney Miller, in Sunday-School Times 


Grilliants. 


Softly and fondly we say it over, 

Day after day as we homeward run, 
Saintliest speech of the yearning spirit. 
** Father in heaven, Thy will be done.” 
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With all the faith that we breathed it, Father. 
In the blithe morning life’s day begun, 
Help us to pray, when night's shadows gatlie! 
“ Father in heaven, Thy will be done.” 


Grant us, Lord, when in the soul's sweet daw! 
Joyful we rise to Thy blessed Son, 
Grateful to join in the angel chorus, 
‘* Father in heaven, Thy will be done.”’ 
—William Hal: 
** Fill me a bowl, a mighty bow], 
Large asmy capacious soul. 
Vast as my thirst is, let,it have 
Depth enough to be my grave. 
I mean the grave of all my care. 
For I design to bury it there.” 


The news around the garden flew: 

Last night the rose was robbed—a flowe 
Was filched from her and flung into 

The casement of my lady's bower. 


The flowers were mystified. In vain 
They asked of one another, “Pray, 
What ails our Lady of Disdain 
That she must wear a rose today?” 


The daisy, with her latest breath, 
Reft of her petals, whispered low, 
“Itis a secret to the Death; 
I gave my petals all to know.” 
—From poems * Overheard in a Gils 





The fear ’o hell’s a hangman's w! 
To haud the wretch in order ; 
But where you feel your honor 2 
Let that aye be your border ; 
Its slightest touches instant pau 
Debar a’ side pretences; 
And resolutely keep its laws. 
Uncaring consequences. 





JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOS’ 


THE ANGORA Ci”. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Hlu- 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 'T! 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most | 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, 
Pleasure and _ Breeding, Proper Food, Bre: 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, |! 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor! 
Different Colors, besides interesting stor! 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, « 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 1 
from life. ‘“* My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter, 
“A Forgotten Prisoner.” “Her Wants * 
“ Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless (a 
Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” * A Hospital (« 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a deli: 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. | 

“ No author could be more justified in 5} 
his selected topic, as one having author! 
Mr. James in appearing as an exposit 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful spe: 
these lovely creatures owe not only their + 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and 
of this well-known breeder. The book 
much useful information as to the diet a! 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indis): 
any owner of one of the valuable and bea 
mals.”— New York Vogue. : 

“It comes from a practical breeder. I'' 
breeders of Angoras will find this book 1! 
reading.” — Country Gentleman. ‘ 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find mi 
interesting and instructive in this boo! 
Education, Minneapolis. 

“ It seems to us a book which those who a" 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Ange!’ 
Dumb Animals, Boston. ; 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owne! 
Angora and other cats. It is tastefully! 
fulfy illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, CIM 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceedin+ 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated. 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. ' 
45. For sale by books‘ 


Price, postpaid, #1. 

sent direct. ; 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishes... 

220 Washington Street, Boston, 























Poultry. 


Poultry Points. 
rhe question of having moisture pans in 
.),. ineubator depends more upon where it 
cept, and upon conditions under which 
. run, than upon the make of the ma- 
ye. One running in a cellar which is not 
1 dry by @ furnace seldom needs any 
» moisture than it will get from the air 
n the eggs are turned and cooled. Nor 
Jd onein a kitchen or room opening 
, the kitchen where cooking and laundry 
was going on every day. And any. 
which the air from ‘out-of- 
s could enter during the first 
weeks of April this year would 
mbly have received moisture enough 
for duck’s eggs. But there are 
es where the air is always so. dry that it 
be necessary to furnish moisture to the 
-in some way. One needs a little good | 
-ment as well as some experience in 
business as in almost everything else, 
many have had better success in their | 
t trial of the incubator than later, because 
watched it and watched conditions 
e closely. | 
‘here has been so much talk about the 
is that are expected to lay 200 or more 
-s ina year, that we desire tu suggest that 
i a hen may not be more profitable than 
» that produces twelve dozen. She may. 
have the ability to produce an egg nearly 
ery day in the week during the summer, 
chen eggs are selling for a cent apiece, and 
persistently be non-productive in winter 
when they are worth three or four cents 
wh. Under these conditions she would 
ove less profitable than the less prolific 
Here is 
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‘on that laid well in the winter. 






A NEW STRAWBERRY. 








\ here we have found more profit in Brahmas 
and Plymouth Rocks than in the Leghorns. | mash, about two parts bran and one part 
‘The fanciers, who want from $1 to $5 a! corn meal, with a little clover meal and a 
dozen for their eggs for hatching,do not care , little beef scraps mixed, unless they are out 
have even as many as twelve dozen ongrass, when the clover is not necessary. 
egus a year from a hen, but want’ Fine gravel, coarse sand or other grit should 
most of them to come from February to | always be where they can find it. Do not 
June, hatehing their own chickens when | letthis mash get sour or stale, and have it 
they can no longer sell eggs, in order that always about blood warm and dry enough 
the pullets may not begin to lay in winter,'to crumble. Keep them enclosed in wire 
when no one wants to buy pure bred eggs. /runs during the day to -protect from cats, 
The period of prolific laying can be: very ; and at night ina rat-proof coop, and move 
nearly regulated by time of hatching the|tofresh ground every day, until they are 
pullets and by the method of feeding them, | large enough to leave the hen. 
so as to bring about early maturity, or to; Give them opportunity to be in the sun- 
have them mature more slowly, and attain | shine when there is any, but also by having 
vreater size and vigor when they begin, | apart of the cage covered give them a chance 
which is expected to result in a greater pro- to seek shade. At first they may need feed- 
portion of fertile eggs. The pullet that is’ ing as often as once in two hours, but after 
forced to. begin laying at five’ months old | the first few days alternate the soft food and 
often will be found to lay very small eggs, | the hard grain, seed or chaff, and of course 
not only at first but ever afterward, or at | give fresh water every time they are fed. 
least until she has taken a rest while moult- | With this care there is no need of fancy 
ing. | foods, and no need of losing any that are 
| strong when hatched out, unless the hen 


Smali fruits and poultry make a good com- | 
; may step on one, and we never had much 


bination, each being a benefit to the other. ‘trouble from that cause, as the clumsiest 
‘The poultry needs both sunshine and shade, ' hens are also the quietest. 


and they find both where there are small | We frequently see paragraphs in our agri- 

trees and rows of bush fruits. They need | cultural exchanges about “ chicken cholera,” 

sometimes places to hide away from the, yet we never saw a case of it in our life, or 

hawks. and the trees or bushes furnish this, a was — by on ae ge 

or, at least, a much better chance for escape COW not readily ascribe to some other 
aia , . ‘ cause. W ink s no s 

than in the open fields. The fields are better e think there is no one cause that 


kills as many fowls or chickens as an en- 
for having grass and weeds kept down, and Jargement of the liver, and we are not sure 
of the cause of it, or of any cure for it. We 
are inclined to think it due to overfeeding 
on food too rich in carbonaceous matter, like 
corn and wheat, but have not found evidence 
to prove it, unless we accept an experiment 
at the Rhode Island Station as such, in 
which chickens so fed were found to die, 
and to have enlarged livers when so fed for 
a continuous period. Yet thereare some 
who assert that it is a germ disease, and 
that the only preventive is a purification of 
the buildings and land where the fowl are 
kept, the former by disinfectants and the 
latter by turning over the soil. As we never 
had but one or two cases, and those in hens 
over fat, we are more inclined to the former 
theory, for while such hens were fed with 
the best of the flock, they might have eaten 
more, or not being laying had more ten- 
dency to such trouble. 

o-oo — 


Poultry and Game. 


for light but daily applications of fertilizer 
worked into the soil,and this the poultry 
attend to, when yarded among the trees. 
The fruit is better if the insects are kept 
away, and fowl will be glad to pick up every 
bug and worm that ventures within 
their reach. Many people have succeeded 
in growing peaches and plums where the 
hens were kept under the tree, which 
they could not do before. Among the bush 
fruits, currants and the berries, the hens 
sreatly increase the yield and improve the 
quality if they are kept there when there is 
no fruit for them to pick. Let them in when 
the bearing season is over, and allow them 
free run there until the bushes bloom again, 
and small chickens will do but little damage, 
even tothe ripe fruit, if they are not lack- 
ing for green food, in which case they may 
do as much injury by picking the leaves as 
by picking fruit. 


There are abundant directions in the 
poultry papers and in some others for the 
feeding of young chickens from hatching to 


six weeks old, and we do not doubt that by 
following any one of them carefully the 
chickens can be raised and be healthy and 
thrifty. But some of them include as much 
fuss and bother as an old maid’s directions 
for bringing up children. 

Nearly all agree in not feeding the chicks 
untilabout twenty-four hours old, though 
we think most people who try Leghorns or 
Spanish will find them picking for food be- 
for that time. Butit may do no harm to 
let them pick, for their first needs are “ little 
grains of sand ’’ and little blades of grass, 
and they should have them to pick at, clean 


sand and some bits of clean green food. 

Hut some insist upon hard-boiled egg fo 
the first three or four days, and others will 
feed only Quaker rolled oats or some other 
much advertised cereal food cooked for them 
Iresh every two hours, and yet others want 


sweet bread, fresh or stale, moistened with 
condensed milk diluted with water, Others 
ik lp amash of as many kinds of grain as 
they can think of, including a few seeds 
aud bakeit into a eake and crumble it up 
for them, and so on, with as many different 
pltus as there are feeders. 

t we notice that those who raise chick- 
tis by the thousand do not go to a tenth 
| it this trouble. If it would be profit- 

rany one to do it it would pay them, 
y could do it on a large scale, and as 
feed a hundred or twice that number 
wders as they could a clutch that ran 
me hen, 
ey have eggs tested out of the incu- 
not quite spoiled or quite good 
e to eat or even to sendto the market, 
\ ll do not think is just the same qual- 
. chop them up for the chickens, but 
uy of them ever boil good eggs for 
( lis, even when growing fancy breeds. 
) read is good for them, and so are 
crackers, and some feed them when 
in be bought at about the price of 
the pound, but they never think of 
them, even when they have skim- 
do it with, instead of condensed 
lf they have crusts of bread that no 
* wants, chickens will pick them, but 
/not bake bread on purpose for chick- 


enty-four bours old chickens will 
cracked corn readily, and it is better 
| over a sieve to take out all the fine 
“s from it to add to the mash. They 
‘ole wheat, and the small, shrunken 
that are called rejected wheat are 
‘han the best plump wheat, A hand- 
uillet or canary seed or of Kaffir corn 
“m to relish, the latter when they are 
loc more, but usually these cost 
here, 
ey like nothing better than the chaff 
‘1 be gathered on a barn floor, the 
* ‘| hay and clover and weeds just as 
ind them. The little fellows will 
| and pick in that almost as if they 
‘orking for a living. It should be dry 
‘ean, not mouldy or musty. 
“we would have the first feed of a warm 


_ market. 


There is but little change in the poultry 
Fresh killed rather scarce, and 
best roasting chickens bring 17 to 18 cents, 
with fair to good 12 to 15 cents. Fowls at 
13 to 14 cents for extra choice and 10 to 11 
cents for common to good. Pigeons choice 
in demand at $1.35 to $1.50 a dozen, and poor 
to good at 50 cents to $1.25. Squabs fair to 
choice $2 to $2.75. Western iced poultry in 
light supply. Choice fowl] in demand at 104 
cents and ordinary 10 cents. Old roosters 
7 to 74 cents, and fair to good turkeys 8 to 11 
cents. Western frozen poultry in liberal sup- 
ply and only moderate demand. Choice chick- 
ens are 11 to 12 cents and common 9 to 10 
cents. Broilers 16 to 17 cents for choice and 
14 to 15 cents for common. Fowls, choice, 
9; to 10 cents and common 8} to 9 cents. 
Turkeys at 12 cents for choice small, 10 to 11 
cents for mixed weights and 95 to 105 cents 
for large. Live poultry in good supply at 
104 cents for fowl and 6 cents for old roost- 
ers. A little game in cold storage and held 
at previous rates with small demand. 








When a woman gives up it is because 
she has gone to the utmost limit of 
strength and endurance. It is a marvel 


how women will stagger on under the. 


daily household burders when the whole 
body is racked with pain. Hit 

For the nervous, run-down condition 
which so many women experience, as a 
result of overstrain in household cares, 
there is no medicine can equal Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It 
strengthens the weak stomach by cur- 
ing diseases of the organs of digestion 
and nutrition. It purifies the blood of 
poisons which cause rheumatism and 
other painful diseases. It nourishes the 
nerves, and builds up the body with 
sound, healthy flesh. 

There is no alcohol in “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery” and it is entirely free 
from opium, cocaine and all other nar- 
cotics, i 

Accept no substitute for the “ Discov- 
ery.” There is nothing “just as good” 
for weakness, nervousness and debility. 

®I want the whole world to know what Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines have done for me.” writes 
Mrs. Helen Hardgrove, of Bangs, Knox Co., O., 
“I had many of the ills of woman’s life. My 
lungs and throat troubled me besides, and I had 
rheumatism. About a year ago I had to give 
up work I was so bad. I had heard so much 

ut your medicine I thought I would try it. 
I took four bottles of your ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ and ‘Pellets,’ and by the time I had taken 
half of the first bottle I began to gain, and kept 
on getting better. And now I have no more of 
my old ailments and am entirely cured of rheu- 
matism, I feel like a new woman.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of stamps 
to pay expense of mailing only. Send 
21 one-cent stamps for the book in 
paper covers, or 31 stamps for cloth 

inding. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 








trees sent did not bear fruit equal to that 
claimed for it. 


There was another apple that we knew 


The Angora Goat. 
Angora goat raising has taken quite a 
rapid stride the past few years, and there 


seems to be an increased interest. The pict- 
ure which we give in this week’s issue is 


more than fifty years ago as a Spice Sweet- 


ing. Late fall apple, very sweet, very]. 


according to the purity of the breed, the 


cents per pound, with a ready market. 


juicy, and of particularly aromatic flavor. 


shown to disadvantage, owing to the fact 
Good formed tree, fair but not heavy bearer 


that it does not indicate the small goats in : 

their full fleece. When the goats havetheir of very large apples, excellent for eating 

full fleece they look very beautiful, and raw or baked, that we have not seen or 

they are most attractive. aes of for years. It may have been a 
| 


Later we will beable to give pictures of | natural fruit, as we think it may have 
goats in full fleece. The raising of these | Town before the time when grafting was 


beautiful and highly profitable animals is an | ™uch practiced, and when we pao ee 
industry which is rapidly growing in many | f¢W nurserymen had more than a half-dozen 
sections of this country. It was fifty years | Varieties of grafted apples, and had no am- 


ago that the first importations were made | bition to introduce new kinds. It be -— 
to this country from Angora, a_ proy- | %S it has been since, that a man could make 


ince of Turkey, Asia Minor. Since that time |More money in pushing some new variety 
only about four hundred Angora goats have | of fruit or vegetable of doubtful merit ae 
been brought into this country, which has, at | i Selling three times as much of some well- 
the present time, more than 500,000 head. known standard variety. 

The Angora thrives on mountainous, rocky | There are many people who like the sal- 
brush land. They can be compared with | sify or vegetable oyster plant, yet we think 
sheep from their general similar appear- | it will not be found in one garden in a hun- 
ance and their utility. They live to an age | dred, because farmers think it must have 
double that of sheep. They are shorn at the | peculiar soil and care to grow to perfection. 
same time and in the same manner as sheep, | It wants a rich soil worked deep, in fact, 
producing from 24 to six pounds of mohair, | just such a soil as would be used to grow 
onions or parsnips on, and about the same 
methods of cultivationas are used for the 
parsnips suits it exactly. Like that, also, it 
may be left in the ground over winter, as it 
is perfectly hardy, but if wanted for winter 


fleece being worth from thirty to forty-five 


Angora goats are not troubled by the dis- 


eases of sheep, nor will they run from a dog. 
They do well in large flocks, and do not 
scatter over a pasture like sheep. 
browsers and not grazers, and run from good 
grass to get leaves and roots. 
brush and briars from land that it would 
cost the farmer from $5 to $10 per acre to|t 
clean up by hand, and all the time keep after 
and clear the land of leaves and wood, con- 
verting it into the richest kind of fertilizer. 


must be protected from 
Open sheds facing the south are all the 
shelter necessary, and the goats will seek the 
portunity. 


creep. Their great delight would be to walk 
the top of a stone wall, but a strand of 


them perfectly. 


They clean 


They will stand any amount of cold, but f 
rain and sleet. 


shelter of their own accord if given the op- 
They are not hard to fence ; they | | 
will not jump, but are great to climb or 


barbed wire above a good wall would hold 


Their flesh, when fed on brush, resembles | f 
that of a deer, hence the name ‘ Angora 
venison.”?’ When grain-fed it loses that 
taste and resembles the choicest lamb. It 
has none of the ‘‘ wool” taste of mutton, 
and is more juicy and has the advantage of 
being free from disease. 

They are more prolific than sheep, in- 
creasing in large flocks on an average of 
one hundred per cent. At the present time 
companies are being formed to take up large | 1 
tracts of wild and waste land, which will be 
fenced, and, by means of the Angora goat, 
brought into good grass pastures, for grass 


appears. Very aptly has the Angora been 
esteemed the ‘‘ wealth of the wilderness.” 
Wellsboro, Pa. HORACE A. FIELD. 





borticultural,. 
Orchard and Garden. 

While many people think that the oniy 
contribution the little State of Rhode Island 
has made to horticulture is the Rhode Island | ¢ 
Greening, we think it has furnished another 
apple that deserves quite as honorable men- 
tion, and yet is but little known, because no 
one has found it for their interest to push 
the sale of the trees. We refer to the Bars 
apple described in Cole’s Fruit Book, pub- 
ished in 1839 by aformer editor of the 
Boston CULTIVATOR and of the Massa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. We knew the 
apple nearly thirty years ago, as ripening 
about the time of the Gravenstein ora little 
later, and a better keeper, while in the 
present demand for a bright-colored apple 
it should have an advantage over it as 
being bright striped with much more red 
than yellow. The tree was a good grower 
of fine form, low-spreading branches, a pro- 
lific bearer, and in flavor not inferior to the 
Gravenstein, which we, like many others, 
call one of the best when ripe. The tree we 
had was a prolific bearer, which might ac- 
count for the fact that the fruit was not as 
large as some of the Gravenstein, but it 
equalled the Baldwin in size and excelled it 
in production on same soil, beside producing 
every year, which the Baldwin and Rhode 
Island Greening do not. If not equal to the 
Gravensteinin size of some of the fruit it 
runs very even in size, what might be well 
called medium. Possibly it might have done 
better if it had been thinned. When we knew 
it the original tree stood near a pair of 
bars in Kent County, R. I, thrifty and 
vigorous after nearly fifty years old,and 
we think if it had received some other name, 
and had been taken hold of and pushed by 
some good advertiser, it might have had 
nearly first rank among our fall apples if it 
had succeeded as well elsewhere as on its 
native soil. It might have been handicapped 
by its name as some others have been, as the 
Hogpen, Back of the Barn, and some others 
were, but we think it would have been and 
may be yet a good project to give it a new 
name and push it a little. Wedo not know 
that any one is interested in doing so now, 
although one variety that has been some- 
what advertised reminded us of it in the. de- 








scription, but we learned that some of the 


usual. 
keep crops back of nearly all classes, and 
with good demand the prices hold firm. 
follows the Angora goat as the brush dis-| beets are up to 40or 50 cents a box again, 
and bunch beets at $2.25 to $2.50 with beet 
greens 90 cents. 
cents a box,and new 
bunches. Old parsnips 50 cents a_ box 
and flat turnips 50 to 60 
white 
and yellow $1. 
$1.50 a bushel, Egyptian in good supply 
at $2.50 a sack, Bermuda $2.50 a crate, and 
Spanish $1.50 to $1.75. 


weaker. 
extra, 65 cents, fair to good 60 to 63 cen‘s 
Hebrons, extra 60 cehts and fair to good 55 
to 58 cents. 
and Dakota Red at 50 cents. 
and Western white 53 cents for round and 
50 cents for long. 
ply andfair demand. Vineland at $2.50 a 
barrel, other Jersey at $2 to $2.25 and 


use or sale it should be dug in the fall and 
They are | packed in sand, and put inacool cellar. It 
spoils it to dry up or wither. é 
digging does not hurt either salsify or pars- 
nips if they thaw out gradually away from 


Freezing after 


he light. 








~- > 
Export Apple Trade. 


The apple shipments to European markets 
or the week ending April 20 werg 100 bar- 


rels from Boston to Liverpool, and total 
shipments for the season were 1,360,156 bar- 
rels, against 1,277,509 to same time last year. 
In detail they have been 411,877 barrels from 


3oston, 236,103 barrels from New York, 


231,488 barrels from Portland, 246,955 barrels 
from Montreal, 204,844 barrels from Halifax, 
20,801 barrels from Annapolis and 8088 from 
St. John, N. B. 
shipments to same date were 177,131 barrels 


For season of 1899 and 1900 


rom Boston, 299,997 barrels from New 


York, 148,333 from Portland, 289,916 from 
Montreal, 289,824 from Halifax, 12,331 from 
Annapolis and 59,977 from St. John, N. B. 





_+- >.> - 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 
The condition of the vegetable market is 





much the same as last week. The supply of 
domestic winter and hothouse vegetables is 


ight and Southern do not come as freely as 
Cold and cloudy weather helps to 


Old 


Old carrots are firm at 50 
50 cents a dozen 


eents with 
French $2 to $2.25 a_ barrel 
Native onions $1.35 to 


Leeks searce at $1 a 


lozen, and radishes 40 to 50 cents. Cucum- 


bers $8 to $10 per hundred, as to quality, 
and peppers $2.50 a carrier. 
tomatoes at 20 to 22 cents a pound, and 
Southern $2.50 a crate. 
pound and celery $12 a box. 
asparagus in fair supply at $6 to $7 a dozen, 
and salsify 75 cents a dozen. 
per ton. 


Hothouse 


Rhubarb 10 cents a 
Southern 


Squash at $30 
Artichokes $1.50 a bushel. 
Native cabbage nearly done, nominally $2 


a barrel, with Southern $3 a barrel crate. 
Hothouse cauliflowers $4 a dozen. 
$1.25 a barrel and spinach $1.25 to $1.50 for 
good. 
box. 
box and hothouse 60 cents, with parsley at 
$1.25 to $1.75. 
supply, at $5 a bushel, and string beans firm 
at $4 to $4.25 a crate. 
to $1 a pound. 


Kale 


Lettuce as to quality $2 to $3 a long 
Dandelions, field grown, 75 cents a 


Green peas in only moderate 


Mushrooms 75 cents 


Potatoes in large supply and market is 
Aroostook. Green Mountains, 


Rose are dull at 50 to 52 cents 
York State 


Sweets in moderate sup- 


North Carolina $2 a barrel crate. 
- > 

—tTobac co raising has been prohibited by law 
in Egypt since 1890. In fact, there is nothing 
Egyptian about “ Egyptian cigarets,” except that 
they are made in Egypt. The tobacco all comes 
from Turkey, the paper from Austria, Germany 
or Italy, and most of the labor employed is 
Greek. 

— In the year 1899 there was exported by the 
United States 20,247,997 pounds of butter. It was 
shipped to countries as follows: United Kingdom 
10,278,788, Germany 918,262, other Europe 972,801, 
British North America 1,986,083, Central America 
States and British Honduras 250,195, Mexico 
280,924, Santo Domingo 76,547, Cuba 585,840, Porto 
Rico 45,706, other West Indies and Bermuda 
2,065,538, Brazil 1,420,222, Colombia 22,337, Japan 
92,495, other Asia and Oceanica 216,882, Africa 
17,147, other countries 22,936. 

—Exports of dairy proaucts from New York 
last week included 1323 packages of butter to 











The Armor of a House 


is the roof. Mi F Roofing Tin (the genuine old- 
style terne process) gives the most complete pro- 
tection to a house and lasts much longer than any 
other form of roofing. MF is made by hand 
labor exclusively and every sheet must pass a 
rigid examination and be ferfect in every way 
before it is offered for sale. 
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taaoe .| has lasted 50 years, on houses exposed to the 
sea atmosphere—even longer under more 
favorable conditions. It will protect your 
house the better part of two generations— 
mann | costs less than slate or tile. 


























Thi trademark is stamped 
on each sheet of the genu- 
ine. Ask your dealer, or 
write {W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to ‘Ese Building, Pitteourg, 
for illustrated book on roofing. 


AMERICAN 
TIN PLATE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

















Liverpool and 300 to Hamburg, with 4216 boxes 
cheese to Liverpool, 150 boxes to Southampton, 
300 to London and 3286 to Bristol, a total of 1623 
packages of butter and 7952 boxes of cheese. 
——The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have bee 86,547 cases, against 
90,202 cases last week and 81,714 cases in the cor- 
responding week last year. 

——The total shipments thus far in 1901 have 
been 1,393,156 cases,against 1,472,404 cases in 1900. 
—Pork is -steady and unchanged: Heavy 
backs $18.50, medium $17.50, long cut $19, lean 
ends $20.50, bean pork $15, fresh ribs 11} cents 
corned and fresh shoulders 9} cents, smoked 
shoulders 9} cents, lard 9} cents, in pails 10} to 104 
cents, hams 11} to 12} cents, skinned hams 123 No 
cents, sausages 9} cents, Frankfurt sausages 9 . 
cents, boiled hams 16 to 164 cents, boiled shoul- 
ders 12 cents, bacon 13 to 14 cents, bolognas 8 
cents, pressed ham 11} cents, raw leaf lard 10 
cents, rendered leaf lard 9j cents, in pails 10% to 
103 cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 10 
cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage meats cents, city- 
dressed hogs 8} cents, country 7} cents, 
—Postal earnings for the March quarter 
aggregated $28,183,133 compared with $26,280,767 
for the corresponding period a year ago. ; 
—tTrafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic coast last week to include 393,700 barrels of 
flour, 3,227,000 bushels of wheat, 1,529,000 bushels 
of corn, 4090 barrels of pork, 9,362,000 pounds of 
lard and 23,810 boxes of meat. 

—A few days ago Raymond A. Pearson, as- 
sistant chief of the dairy division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, left for Porto Rico, where 
he will establish agencies for the sale of Ameri- 
can cheese and butter. He will then visit San 
Domingo, Hayti and Ouba. <A dairy expert is , 
also preparing to leave for China and Japan. The 
Department of Agriculture is also making ready 
to investigate the methods of manufacturing such 


foreign cheese as_is imported into the United 
States, with the view of having it made in this 


country. The value of the cheese annually im- 
ported amounts to over &1,000,00v. 
—— The mutton market is quiet.. Prices are nom 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE . 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 








BEAUTY FOR HORSES, 


Of the many skin disea:ex that 
pe subject to there are nure cab = pom 


inally unchanged, but certainly easy. Veals are in be brousht under control and 
full supply and easy. Spring lambs, $5 to 88 each; Speedily Cared by the use of 
fall lambs, 64 to 9 cents; Brighton and faney, 8 to 
94 cents; muttons, 7 to9 cents; fancy and Brigh- 
tons, 7} to 9} cents; veals, 4 to 8 cents; fancy and 
Brightons, 8 to 9 cents. . 
—tThe exports from Boston foy the week end- (TRADE 9 XARK.) 
ing April19 were valued at $2,652,481, and imports — , 
at $921,084. Excess of exports $1,731,397. For pees oo ead 


the corresponding week last year exports were 
$1,912,524, and imports at $1,708,241. Excess of ex- 
ports $204,283. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 


ERUPTIONS 


$44,328,254 and imports $19,456,515. Excess of ex- —. which horses suffer has been ai-~ 
rorts $24,871,739. For the corres as tested to by those that bave used it 
I 71,7 or the corresponding time last with the greatest satisfaction. Thor 


year exports were $30,113,387 and imports 826, 


984,335. Excess of exports $3,129,052. skin, healthful, glowy appearance of 
j i the hair, clean scalp, follow bathing and 
— Eggs remain about steady with full supply cham ng. Easily apvli-d with a 


poo 
sponge. Valuable for privat: stables. 
PRBICE, $2.00, PREPAID, 


* WaLnourT KipGx Co., Box 2144, Boston, Masa, 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


Lot of beautiful angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 
WALNUT RIDGB FARNS, 

Box 2144, Boston, Mass 


and a fair demand for home consumption, but 
not as many taken for cold storage. Cape and 
nearby fancy are 15 to16 cents and Eastern or 
Northern choice fresh at 14 to 15cents. Best lots, 
of Western bring 14} to 14} cents for storage, and 
14 cents for current use. Fair to good at 134 cents 
for Western and 124 to 13 cents for Eastern. 
Southern fresh good to choice 13 to 134 cents, and 
Western dirties $3.75a case. Duck eggs are 20 
cents for Baltimore and 17to19 cents for West- 
ern, with goose eggs at 30 cents. There are 
68,070 cases in storage already, against 36,994 cases 
atyear ago. 

—RBeef is firm, but trade is dull: Extra sides 
84 to9 cents, heavy 8 to 8} cents, good 7 to 7} 
cents, light 6} to 6} cents, cows 6} to 7 cents, extra 
hinds 104 to 11 cents, good 9 to 10 cents, extra 
fores 6} to 7 cents, heavy 6 to 64 cents, good 53} 
cents, light 5 to 54 cents, backs 6 to 8} cents, 
rattles 44 to 54 cents, chucks 5 to 6} cents, short 
ribs 10 to 11 cents, rounds 6} to 384 cents, rumps 
to 123 cents, rumps and loins 8} to 13} cents 
loins 10} to 15 cents. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on April 20 included 49,868,000 
bushels of wheat, 21,328,000 bushels of corn, 10,911, 
000 bushels of oats, 1,012,000 bushels of rye, and 
718,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the | Hew te Do It, and All About Profite 
week — ay natn er of png able Poultry Raising. 

bushels of wheat, 20,630, ushels of corn, 10,551,- > z 

000 bushels of oats, 929,000 bushels of rye and 617,- | Soe Ee oes soa ann a te 
000 bushels of barley. The supply April 21, 1900, Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
was 54,886,000 bushels of wheat,24,114,000 bushels of Hen and _Jneubation ; Hatehin and Care of 
corn, 7,301,000 bushels of oats, 1,279,000 bushels of eeesi: ee het Gee R pe Pe 
rye and 1,063,000 bushels of barley. _ Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
—The world’s shipment of grain last week in- 


Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
eluded 9,031,217 bushels of wheat, and 3,044,461 Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
bushels of corn. Of this the United States fur- 


cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 
; MAN. 
nished 5,306,217) bushels of wheat and 2,136,461 ” WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
bushels of corn. Box 3254, Boston, Mass, 
, re 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the »—tts deve 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breediag, 
feeding, rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in et 


marke 

The prize-wian out of nearly 
re] essays pte bythe most success 
turkey in America are em- 
bodied, oad there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
















HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
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~The ‘Antiquarians are not antiquated. © { 





——__-_ +> 

Has the weather anything to do with the 

unusually large passenger list of the New: 
England ? 

———_—_—_- +> - 


President Eliot is home again. The quiet 
of his return is a relief in these days of re- 
ceptions and speeches. 
2->e- ----— 

So far as the threatened ‘water famine is 
concerned, all danger of it may now be said 
to have been washed away. 

In the passing away of Samuel F. Mc- 
Cleary, Boston loses a devoted recorder of 


local hist®ry. 














_-~>> 
Five thousand dollars worth of property 
destroyed byfire bugs is proof of an activity 
that deserves discouragement. 
ne 
The Cambridge Citizens Trade Associa- 
tiona find that there are more kinds of Cam- 
bridge than one can easily remember. 
oH - 
Judging from the crowd reported at the 
Baptist Hospital rummage sale the woman’s 
auxiliary of that institution knows its own 
ex. 














7->-o 
The books at the sale of Frederick W. 
French came high, but the book-lovers had 
to have them. Boston collectors have capt- 
ured several. 
—_—- o> eo —__ 


: weed in some fields.” 
may convey a wrong impression just at the 


count for” the: initial ‘popularity of “ To 
Have and To Hold.” The Indians in Miss 


‘ Johnston’s novels, said this person, were 
-such a pleasant shock to some of the Atlan- 
.»tie readers that they greeted. ‘the book as 


something absolutely new in literature. 





When Great Britain resorts to enacting a 
tariff ‘for revenue only,’”? we may safely 
believe that she will quickly see that it also 
offers advantages to those industries which 
it also industrially protects. ‘The taxation 
which it imposes upon consumers of im- 
ported products, while not sufficient to be 
burdensome, may help to remind the masses 
that they also must share some of the bur- 
dens of the war expenses, while they also 
enable some of the producers to find that 
they are enabled to obtain prices for labor 
that will assist them to greater prosperity. 
Its effect upon the United States will be not 
unfavorable tous, because the goods re- 


| ceived from us are not generally included in 


their tax list, and that for the reason that 
they are needed for the general support of 
the people, and no other country can supply 
them in a quantity sufficient to meet the 


demand. . 
>. 


We have seen in several papers a para- 
graph which,speaking of the common daisy, 
which was considered “a flower until it 
spread so as to become a weed,”’ says ‘the 
beautiful morning glory is also a persistent 
As we think this 





time when many are preparing to sow flower 
seeds, we would say that the writer probably 
refers to what is called the “ wild white 
morning glory ’”’ in some sections and known 
as “‘ bindweed ” in others. This isa peren- 


| nial, spreading by means of fleshy and very 


brittle underground stems. It is hard to erad- 


Chelsea objects to allowing the Hebrews jgate unless hogs are put on to root out and 
to pick out their own Sabbath. Possibly on ‘ eat these stems, or hens enough to pick off 


the grounds that in Chelsea every day isa 
kind of Sunday. 


> 
o> 


In the whole United States there isn’t 
room enough for Mary Ann Taylor; which 
shows what one can accomplish in the way 
of making oneself undesirable. 


>> 


Another of the world’s great benefactors 
has passed away in the person of Mr. 
Warner of Philadelphia, who invented the 
sugar-coated pill. 








&2> 
>= 


If everybody could set out a tree in his 
own back yard on Arbor Day how much hap- 
pier we should all be. But unfortunately 
trees don’t grow in apartments. 


a 
>> 


The Boston navy yard will soon be in a 
position to do any kind of naval work. This 
isa good step toward the much desired im- 
portance of the port of Boston. 

~27~?o 

Poetic justice could evolve no better pun- 
ishment for Count Leopold de Melville, 
accused of having fifty wives, than to com- 
pel him to live with and support them all. 


>< 














It seems that home-study is not the basis 
of all American evils, after all,—at least 
such is the evidence of Mr. Bromberg’s mass 
meeting in Faneuil Hall the other evening. 

->—o 

It’s the East against the West in the strug- 
gle between Herbert of Harvard, and Allis 
of Minnesota, to decide which is the man o 
greater muscle. All good New Englanders 
will shout for Herbert. 








The unknown persons who robbed a cer- 
tain Boston trunk on its way to England 
probably considered that in leaving a pair 
of bloomers they at least provided the owner 
against a rainy day. 

2 >So 

The Independent Woman Voters are en 
gaged in building up a campaign fund. 
Where is Hetty Green? or haven’t the Inde- 
pendent Woman Voters yet grasped the first 
essentials of campaign finances ? 

Boston has another club, the new Trade 
Union, for which the Twentieth Century 
Club stands sponsor. ‘‘A better public 
spirit and a better social order’”’ is a g 
slogan for any new-born organization. 

_ — > ee 

Professor Kittredge and Professor Green- 
ough have just completed a new book of 
“Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech.’’ Words are many, and their ways 
in English speech are devious; the book 
must be in several volumes. 


a> 
~~} 


The mayor and the authorities of Glouces- 
ter have started upon an anti-vice crusade 
that might well be an example to bigger 
communities. There is a suggestion about 
their efforts of ‘‘having put our hands to 
the plow, we will not turn back.”’ 
>< 

Now that the sun is once more in evidence, 
itis interesting to know that fruit, buds, 
grain, and grass are all ready and waiting. 
The danger has been that they would grow 
tired and refuse to come up properly, even 
when the sun resumed business. 

->}<- — 

A local paper headlines the account of the 
recent conference between the President and 
General Wood with the words, ‘* Wood Paves 
the Way.’’ Without meaning any disparage- 
ment, it should have been borne in mind 


























that wooden pavements are not the most | 


durable. 
Sin anal 


The New York Journal objects to women 
who would abandon the side saddle, backing 
up its statements witha comparative study 
of the lower half of. Venus and the corre- 
sponding sections of male humanity. To 
which it may be answered, with all due re- 
spect, that Venus has spent but little time 
in the gymnasium. 





— -~>-- 
If it be true that the State Library is too 
busy to accommodate Boston University 
students,the easiest way to calm the troubled 
waters is to giva the legislators the run of 
the university library and see how the 
students like that. There isan old saying: 
‘* A place for everything and everything in 
its place.”’ 
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As a matter of fact it is very doubtful if 
the divine Sarah actually raged at Pro- 
fessor de sumichrast’s remarks about Ros- 
tand. Mme. Bernhardt is neithera young 
nor an inexperienced woman, and it is only 
fair tu imagine that she is fully aware of the 
possibilities of divergent opinions among 
critics. 
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The Hasty Pudding show is paying special 
attention to Sherlock Holmes in its spring 
theatricals. As a subject for burlesque 
hardly anything could be better; and it has 
the alitional advantage that nobody need 
worry vver Mr. Gillette’s feeling hurt. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if any one could prepare 
a better burlesque of his own play than he 
could himself, once he had turned his mind 
in that direction. 
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And now Mr. Page is making frank stafe- 
ments about the relation of the periodical to 
its readers, statements that recall a theory, 
advanced by a coldly critical person, to ac- 


every one that appears above ground. But 
the morning glory, or convolvulus, with its 
many bright-hued flowers,is an annual plant, 
growing only from the seed and easily killed 
by cutting off or pulling up the stalks as 
they come up. As a climber it is desirable 
asacover or screen for old buildings or 
walls that one may desire to hide, and there 
need be no fear of it becoming a persistent 
weed. 
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Fruit Pulp in Bricks. 
Bricks made of fruit pulps done up in oiled 
| tissue paper, hard, compact and well-nigh 
imperishable, will furnish material for the 
building of many a great American fortune 
within the next ‘few years. California peo- 





ple are experimenting in their manufacture, 
the problem is almost solved, and before 
| long we shall be sending immense quantities 
of them to Europe. ‘‘ These fruit bricks 


retain their freshness for a_ surpris- 
ing length of time,’ said Secretary 


of Agriculture Wilson yesterday. ‘ They 
jare all but proof against deteriora- 
i tion, being perfectly good and fit for use 
eighteen months or two years after being 
manufactured. About the consistency of a 
soft gumdrop, they are decidedly toothsome, 
and, the pulp being mixed with a large per- 
centage of sugar, they hold the flavor of the 
fruit admirably. Fruit pulps are already be- 
ing prepared in this shape in France, and, 
though as yet we are not manufacturing 
them commercially, there is every reason to 
suppose that before long we shall make and 
sell them in great quantities to foreign buy- 
ers. Hitherto our pulps have been put up 
for market only in cans, being utilized in this 
shape for soda fountain beverages and in the 
composition of frozen.creams and fruit ices. 
| Even in this line we are surpassed by the 
| Australians, who have beaten the world in 
i the production of canned pulps, especially 
| apricot and peach pulps, but the industry 
lis as yet in its infancy, and I am confident 
that we shall soon ourselves become the 
leaders init. Wearea great fruit-raising 
country, and an immense market invites 
our fruit products abroad As yet we have 
not taken proper advantage of our oppor- 
; tunities in this direction, but I have learned 
| much lately on the subject, and I have urged 
| successfully upon Congress the advisability 
| of increased appropriations for pushing our 
| fruit trade in foreign countries. One of our 
| abdlest scientific experts, pomologist Taylor, 
recently brought back from the Paris Ex- 
| position a number of valuable suggestions 
| in this line, and this department is going to 
, make the most of them.”’ 

Strawberry bricks, raspberry _ bricks, 
plum bricks, currant bricks and gooseberry 
bricks will soon be on the market for do- 
'mestic consumption as well as for export. 
| Being almost like fresh fruit and readily 
utilized by the housewife for pastry and 
other desserts, they are sure to earn quick 
popularity. Furthermore, their cost w ill b 
very moderate, manufactured as they will 
be in great quantities at the fruit-growing 
centres, and wrapped simply in oiled paper, 
so as to avoid the expense of cans or other 
receptacles. Not long ago a London firm 
of wholesale dealers in American prod- 
ucts submitted to the British war office a 
; number of specimens of jam bricks for the 
use of the troops in South Africa, pointing 
jout the saving that would be made in 
precy by substituting oiled paper for 
glass jars, crockery pots or tin cans. The 
proposition was rejected because it was de- 
clared, and admitted, that the solidified pre- 
serve was not yet in all respects perfect, 
That its slight remaining imperfections will 
be overcome, however, there is not the 
slightest doubt,—just as all difficulties have 
been surmounted in the case of mincemeat, 
which was long regarded as impossible of 
compression. Today the traveler, the sol- 
dier or the sportsman, far from all civilized 
comforts, chips off a fragment from a hard 
three-inch cube, and, smotening :t with 
brandy and water or milk, is provided with 
a palatable ‘‘portion” of the favorite 
Christmas delicacy. 

A vast development is taking place in 
California and elsewhere in this country in 
the manipulation of fruit pulps and jams. 
With a due proportion of sugar, these pulps 
can readily be worked into bricks, for the 
drying of which the climate of the west 
coast affords most favorable conditions. 
One need not be very old to remember how 
housekeepers used to pride themselves upon 
the stiffness and firmness of their ‘damson 
or cherry ‘‘cheeses,” which could be 
stamped out in fanciful forms with pastry 
cutter, and were not even sticky to the 
touch. These were due to careful boiling 
to exactly the right point, after processes 
of putting the fruit through fine sieves and 
bringing the sugar to candy. And this 
very thing, on a wholesale scale, is what 
American jam boilers are trying hard to 
accomplish. In Great Britain, especially, 
there is a great opening for American fruit 
pulps and jellies. The English, indeed, are 
the largest consumers of such sweets, and 
it has been said that jam, rather than beef, 
is in truth their national dish. Bacon and 
jam appear every day on nearly every 
breakfast table in the country, and the 
almost universal dessert is stew or tart, of 
which the chief ingredient is preserved 
fruit. Jam and marmalade, unmixed or in 
the form of pies, tarts, etc., are eaten after 
‘all meals. A single order was given by one 
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potash and two hundred pounds of nitrate 
of soda. A good spring dressing is made 
of one-third each of bone, potash and soda. 
A hundred variations of these kinds of 
material can be made, and all will be good. | 
I have tried dozens of them. Their value de- 
pends upon quality, proportions and demand, 
and ranges from 14 to 24 cents per pound. | 
With each crop of grass I use bone, muriate . 
of potash and nitrate of soda, though I now 
use no fall dressing except with seeding. 

My thirty years connection with a job- 
bing house in New York has enabled me to 
get bone, potash and soda at wholesale rates. 
For a few years I bought them that way and 
mixed them myself, but soon found that the | 
mixing was important, especially when one- 


London firm not long ago for twenty-eight 
tons of apricot pulp. Plum pulp, ple 
pulp, quince pulp, apple pulp and peach 
pulp are in growing demand, and the lutest 
triumph is strawberry pulp, made in the 
United States, and already beginning to be, 
exported to Europe. 

There isno reason why we should not 
put up great quantities of marmalade in 
this country, both for domestic use and for 
export. It is a product for which there is 
an immense demand in Europe, the term | 
being applied to jams of oranges and 
lentons cooked with their skins. To this 
kind of fruit mush, prepared with sugar, & 
jelly-like consistency is given by a sub- 
stance called ‘ pectin,’’ contained in the 










skins of the fruit. Black currants, by eighth or one-fourth of an ounce was to be 
the way, are extremely popular in used on the square foot and I had nomill. 
England, though little known and The manufacturer of fertilizers has the mill | 


quite unappreciated here, and it might and the facilities for grinding and mixing. | 
be a good idea to cultivate them on| Ifthe grass is off color I use more soda; if | 
an extensive scale on this side of the weak I use more potash. These strong 
water. It isan interesting fact that 400,000; chemicals must be mixed evenly with bone. ; 
tons of jam, containing 225,000 tons of | Or something, to spread them. I use just | 
sugar (the balance fruit pulp), are manu- | €nough soda to bring a dark green, while too | 
factured annually in England. The fruits ; much shows a bluish tinge. 
are deprived of their stems in specially con-} To get a second crop: When the grass has 
structed machines, after which they are! grown three inches I put two hundred 
oked in copper pans, freed from seeds and | pounds more on the spring dressing. I sow 
sweetened with clarified sugar. This is | all fertilizers evenly between lines when the 
known as the “ warm” process, adapted | grass is dry, and just before a rain, if possi- 
particularly for the treatment of unripe} ble. I weigh, measure and sow the same 
fruits ; for ripe fruits, to preserve the flavor, | kinds of grass seed or fertilizer on each two 
a ‘‘ cold ’’ process is employed. or four rods. 

Fruit jellies of all kinds are made nowa-| For the purpose of knowing what would 
days from apple pulp, colored with aniline | pring the largest crop possible on my dry 
dyes, sweetened with glucose, and chemi-|jang, I once used three hundred pounds of 
cally flavored in imitation of whatever fruit spring dressing to the acre Sept. 15. The 
is supposed to be represented. A popular | tnoory was to start the grass with a rush. 
brand of raspberry jam was found not long | just before winter I put on four hundred 
ago to consist of timothy seed, vegetable pounds more of spring dressing, in order to 
fuzz and some other equally foreign in-| secure the very earliest start possible. It 
gredients. But these are the days of sophis-| ya, marvelous to see the rush that it made. 
ticated foods, and at the Paris fair last | a14 the immense growth at the finish. That 
summer only admiration was expressed for | 914, dry, barren knoll had over four tons of 
champagne which confessed itself to be| well-cured lay to the acre. I followed it 
made from apple cores and parings imported ! two years only, but I should have followed 
from America, and fermented with the aid | it further if time had permitted. Iam sure 
of yeast microbes, which give to grape cham- | made a gain of at least 1500 pounds to the 
pagne its delicious flavor. The counterfeit, acre. 
indeed, was declared to be extremely palata- My 1907 second crop figures were as fol- 


ble. lows, the crop averaging about the same as , 
it has for several years: First crop, total on 
16 acres, 155,409 pounds; total on 104 acres, 
118,184 pounds; total on 6 best acres, 68,707 
pounds; total on 54 poorest acres, 36,605 
pounds; average on 104 acres, 11,314 pounds; 
average on 6 acres, 11,450 pounds; average 
of 54 poorest acres, 6656 pounds; average oJ 
16 acres, whole field, 9713 pounds; average 
of best acre, 13,270 pounds; average of sec- 
ond best acre, 12,943 pounds. 

My second crop figured as follows: Total 
on 16 acres, 53,020 pounds ; total on 104 acres, 
50,725 pounds; total on 6 best acres, 35,430 
pounds; total on 54 poorest acres, 23,450 
pounds. Average on 104 acres, 4640 pounds ; 
average on 6 acres, 5905 pounds; average on 
54 poorest acres, 521 pounds; average on 16 
acres, 3317 pounds; average on best acre, 
7460 pounds; average on second best acre, 
6140 pounds. 

My figures for the total first and second 
crop of 1897 were as follows: Total, 16 
acres, 208,479 pounds ; total 104 acres, 168,874 
pounds ; total 6 best acres, 104,137 pounds; 
total 54 poorest acres, 38,950 pounds; aver- 
age on 104 acres, 15,964 pounds; total average 
6 best acres, 17,355; total average 54 poorest 
acres, 7181 pounds; average for 16 acres, 
13,030 pounds ; total best acre, 20,770 pounds ; 
total 3 best acres, 19,083 pounds. The net 
cash cost of the above 1897 crop was $575.87. 
Sam aia 
Making Household Angel. 


England and Germany preceded us in 
establishing institutions for the express 
purpose of training future wives in all 
branches of housekeeping. On Manresa 
road, Chelsea, London, there is a famous 
polytechnic institute where a girl learns 
about all she needs to know in regard to 
housekeeping, learns, indeed, several times 
as much as ordinary housekeepers of today 
do know. Ina passage of a letter describ- 
ing the project one reads: 

‘* From the two years course the perfect 
wife should be evolved! For cooking, 
dressmaking, millinery, needlework, laun- 
dry and housewifery, the machinery is 
ready, and not only are students compelled 
to eat the luncheon they have cooked—a 
sufficient stimulus to carefulness—but they 
are asked to go out and buy the materials. 
That contact with the shop is a most impor 
tant point, for the ordinary bride cannot 
criticise a fish and is powerless before 
a butcher. Something of hygiene, 
physiology and gymnastics are taught here, 
and child study and the games of children 
are likewise on the programme.” 

In Germany the schools of housekeeping 
are called frankly ‘“‘ marriage schools.”” The 
Germans were indeed the first to recognize 
that this kind of school formed the appro- 
priate finish of the higher education, and 
the natural preparation for marriage. In 
the evenings the students at the German in- 
stitution even study with care the more 
elegant side of domesticity. They take 
upon themselves the duties of hostess, guest, 
carver, vocalist and what not, each filling 
her place in turn to entertain such guests as 
she may choose to invite. Naturally enough 
, the girls become rapidly efficient in the art 
|of womanly graciousness, for all having 
been thoroughly educated to start with, they 
were mistresses of the theoretical modus 
operandi before beginning practically on 
their exercises. Thus it comes about that 
after her short course in the ‘‘ marriage 
school,”’ the German maiden goes away ad- 
mirably fitted, should the accidents of life 
sway her toward matrimony, to shine in 
whatever sphere if may please God to call 
her. 

We in Boston have had for some two or 
three years now a ‘“ marriage school ”’ of 
our own, where competent household angels 
are turned out at comparatively small ex- 
pense. So far as we knowthe school of 
housekeeping offers no special training in 
‘the amenities of the domestic life, but it cer- 
tainly fulfils in every other way the aspira- 
tions of both the Engtish and the German 
schools. Its graduates understand how to 
buy adinner as well as how to cook one. 
And in numerous other branches of house- 
xeeping they are carefully trained. 

Yet, when all is said, it is because the Bos- 
ton School of Housekeeping is fostering a 
finer feeling in regard to the dignity of 
‘domestic pursuits by training girls to be 
teachers of domestic science that the institu- 
tion is especially noteworthy. The profes- 
sions commonly followed by women are, as 
is well known, extremely crowded, but in 
this field at least the demand exceeds the 
sup ly. The girl with a college training and 
such instruction in domestic science as the 
School of Housekeeping affords is prac- 
tically certain to obtain at once pleasant and 
remunerative employment. 

Thus will the numbers of household 
angels be increased. For as time goes on, 
and the agencies for the dissemination of 
_wider intelligence concerning good house- 
keeping are multiplied, we shall have for 
heads of American homes many larze-brained 





Great Gain in Exports. 

The fiscal year 1901 seems likely to exceed 
any preceding year in its record of exports 
from the United States. The steady growth 
of our exports from $392,000,000 in 1870 to 
$835,000,000 in 1880, $1,030,000,000 in 1892, 
and $1,394,000,000 in 1900 has been a subject 
of much attention and much favorable com- 
ment. But it seems that 1901 is to surpass 
the record of the year 1900, and bring the 
export figure nearly, if not quite, to the 
billion and a half mark. The March im- 
port and export figures, just completed by 
the treasury bureau of statistics, show a 
total exportation from the United States in 
the nine months ending with March, 1901, of 
$1,140,170,728 or $86,540,932 in excess of last 
year, which held the highest record in the 
history of our export trade. 

Another interesting fact developed by the 
March figures of our foreign commerce is 
that imports seem likely to show a decided 
decrease in 1901, as compared with 1900, 
while the exports are showing the increase 
above indicated. 

The figures of the nine months ending 
with March, 1901, show a decrease of $42,- 
292,639 in the imports, as compared with 
those in the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. Thus the excess of exports 
over imports in the nine months under dis 
cussion is more than $100,000,000 greater 
yaninthe corresponding months of last 

ear, and far beyond the figures of any pre- 
ceding year. The excess of exports over im- 
ports in the nine months ending with March, 
1901, is $540,687,337, as against $411,854,666 
in the corresponding months of 1900, an _ in- 
crease of $128,832,671 in the net excess of 
exports over imports for the nine months of 
1901, as compared with the corresponding 
period of the fiscal year 1900. 

The farmers are apparently the chief: 
beneficiaries in this remarkable increase in 
our exports, and are in the fiscal year 1901 
showing greater gains in their exports than 
are the manufacturers, whose record in 1899 
and 1900 showed a greater percentage of 
growth than those engaged in agriculture. 
The analysis by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the March exportations of domestic mer- 
chandise has not yet been completed, but 
that of the eight months ending with Feb- 
ruary showed an increase of $88,000,000 in 
the exportation of agricultural products, and 
but about $2,000,000 each in manufactures 
and products of the mines, forests and fish- 
eries. 

This check in the growth of the exporta- 
tion of manufactures is more apparent than 
real, being due in part to the absence of 
statistics of exports to the Hawaiian Islands 
and to the separation of the trade of Porto 
Rico from the regular statements of foreign 
commerce in the returns to the bureau of 
statistics, while the temporary reduction in 
the exports to China, due to the disturbed 
conditions in that country, also account for 
the lack of growth in the figures relating to 
the exportation of manufactures. 

The reduction in the import figures is 
largely due to the reduction in prices of the 
materials imported by manufacturers, and 
oceurs chiefly in the class “ articles in a 
crude condition which enter into the various 
processes of domestic industry.”’ 

** Yet, while the figures of value are ma- 
terially reduced the quantities of these par- 
ticular articles imported for use in manu- 
facturing show little reduction. In _ india- 
rubber, for instance, the fall in value of the 
imports during the eight months ending with 
February, 1901, as compared with the same 
months of 1900, is from $21,000,000 in 1900 to 
$16,000,000 in 1901; yet the reduction in quan- 
tity is only from 33,000,000 pounds in 1900 to 
32,000,000 pounds in 1901, showing that the 
chief reduction isin the price rather than 
the quantity imported. 

In raw silk the value of the importation 
falls 51 per cent., while the quantity falls 
but 42 per cent., and in other importations 
of manufacturers’ materials the reduction in 
value is greater than iy quantity. 
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Fertilizers for Grass Culture. 

In my experience I have used yard and 
coarse manures of every kind for fifty years, 
besides ashes, Peruvian guano, whitefish, 
fish pumice, and many fish compounds, 
bone, muriate of potash, sulphite of potash, 
nitrate of soda and lime. 

I use all the yard and coarse manures that 
I can get before seeding the grass, and none 
such afterwards. Better use coarse manures 
with corn, potatoes or field crops, and leave 
your land clean for grass. I use ashes when- 
ever I can get them. 

Peruvian guano and all kinds of fish com- 
pounds have failed with me, ending in sor- 
rel. Lime was used to kill the sorrel, but 
lime has been of very little service on my 
soil. The cutaway harrow and disk plow 
will kill sorrel, since they mix the sorrel with 
sunshine and air. Now my dependence is 
on commercial fertilizers, bone, muriate of 
potash and nitrate of soda. 

A good fall dressing is made wich a thou- 
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domestic as were their grandmothers of | 
blessed memory. 


> | 
The manifesto of General Aguinaldo to! 


the Filipinos is encouraging in so far as that | 
he tells his countrymen that “‘ there has been 
enough blood, enough tears and enough deso- ; 
lation,” and that “a complete termination of , 
hostilities and lasting peace are not only : 
desirable but absolutely essential to the wel- 
fare of the Philippine islands.’”’ How much 
influence this may have upon the bands who 
have been roaming those islands remains to 
be seen. We mistrust that his influence has 
not been as great during the past year, while 
he has been in hiding from United States 
authorities, and even from all but a 
small portion of his own forces, as 





it was when he was moze active, 
but it is very possible that he has 
been the leading mind and the insti- 


gator or leader of those bands that have 
been most troublesome during that time, 
and if so his manifesto may not be without 
effect upon many of them. While those in 


authority are reported as likely to give him ~ 


a greater amount of liberty since he has is- 
sued it, we trust that they will remember that 
the statement that he is a ‘‘second George 
Washington ”’ rests only upon the authority 
of Gamaliel Bradford and Erving Winslow, 
who have not been personally well ac- 
quainted with either party, while Agui- 
naldo’s past record is not such as to entitle 
him to the entire confidence of those who 
have to deal with him. 

>>> 

Connecticut Farm Notes. 

The recent heavy rains have filled up the 
wells and springs and there is no longer a 
dearth of water. The weather is rot very 
warm as yet, and there is no promise of an 
early spring. No farming has been done as 
yet, as the frost is not yet all out, and the 
ground is very wet. The public roads have 
been very badly damaged by the rains and 
much money and labor will be required to 
repair them. 

Our farmers have nearly all provided 
themselves with a year’s supply ‘of wood. 
Hay is not as plenty as it has been for sev- 
eral seasons past, and is worth $20 per ton 
delivered at Willimantic. Most farmers 
have enough to carry their stock through 
the season. Quite a large number of farm- 
ers in this vicinity are selling their milk to 
Boston and Providence contractors. 

Potatoes have fallen a little in price; they 
are now worth about seventy cents per 
bushel. Milch cows are in good demand at 
fair prices. There is also some call for 
working oxen, since quite a number of our , 
farmers who have formerly worked horses 
are coming to believe there is more profit: in 
working oxen on our rough New England 
farms, and I believe they are right. Quite 
a number of silos have been built during the 
past year, which enables the farmers to 








winter more stock, and hasa-tendency to __ 


keep up the fertility of the farm. 

Eggs. have been very plenty for the past 
few weeks atten cents per dozen to local 
dealers. As a natural consequence they are 
being used largely at homeas food. Wild 
geese have taken their flight north, our 
native song birds have put in appearance, 
the *‘ peep ”’ frogs have found their way to 
the surface, all evidences that spring is 
here. Poke , 

Columbia, Ct., April 6. i 

oa - 
Catarrh Canmnet be Cured 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot , 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood | 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure | 
it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts directly | 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's | 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was, 
prescribed by one of the best physicians in this ! 
country for years, and is a regular prescription, : 
It is composed of the best tonics known, com- 
bined with the best blood purifiers, acting directly 
on the mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send for 
testimonials, free. | 
‘F. J. CHENEY & CU., Props., Toledo, 0. | 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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A Year ef Success. 

It is too much to expect that all good re- 
sults to be obtained by a great business en- 
terprise involving the consolidation of, 
numerous private interests should manifest , 


in a single season, but it is already apparent’ —§_—| 


that the management of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company is wise and 
earnest in its work. Its large capital ena-. 
bles it to secure raw materials at bottom 
prices; its unity enables it to improve the 
machinery of every plant in the system up 
to the best modern standards. 
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miles from Brattleboro on the main read 
station; rural delivery; cream taken 3! 
house two stories, French roof, bi oad pia 
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New England Fruit 
and Tree Planters 


Why not buy direct from the 


Largest Growers in New England. 


Home-grown Nursery Stock acclimated 
and of guaranteed quality. 30) acres 

PRICES AS LOW AS THE LOWEs1 
West or South, quality considered 
Write for catalogues and estimate. and 
you will save money, and losses on poor 
stock. 
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The Finest Collection in America of 
Hardy Plants, Roses, Orna 
mental Trees and Shrubs. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 


102 State Street, Boston. 
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We will send 
without charge 
competent men 
to examine your 
location and to 
recommendand 
submit esti- 
mates for asuit- 
able plant fully 
installed ard in 
complete ordef 

Suburban wa- 
y ter supply out 
fits a specialty 











The Minute Man and Sample Strawberry. 


The best Northern Grown and Free from Rust 
Asparagus Roots, also Nursery stock of all ‘lescrip- 
tions, Vegetable and Greenhouse plants. Send for free 
price list to SORGE F. WHEELER, 

Telephone Connection. Concord, Mass. 


STANDARD PEARS. 
All popular kinds at }oir own figures. We have 4 
heavy stock. Asparagus two year. Chea) 
YHIATING NURSERY COMPANY, 
457 Blue Hill Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 


A young French Coach stallion of good bree ins au 
individuality. Y. G. MASON, 
P. O. Box 744, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 » 


Perfect in construct nd 
action. Hatches every '"''' 
egg. Write forcataloguet:- 4). 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. |'! 


GASOLENE ENGINES 
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Our engines are, first of all, safe and) 
lied upon; add to this that they are ec: 
and substantially made and pe ag 

ate to < 


SPRINGFIELD 
ENGINE 
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ilu, ull — 
largely in Wind Mills, Tanks a 
Hand and Power Pumps. 


SMITH & THAYER COMP 























236 Congress St., Boston, M:°: 
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WE KNOW A MA 


who has been using PAGE Fences for |) ' 
never swore a swear during that | 
neighbors say 60. Send for descriptions 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRI\ 


TO SETTLE AN ESTATE 


One hundred and ,fifty-acre farm fer >: oa to 


yiCH. 


sides, painted white, green blinds, sur 
lovely shade of maple and elms; contatr- irble 
finished in hard wood, marble mante!s 
replaces, splendid hard-wood floors, ¥e') 





The Company enters its second season 1 


even a better outcome in the future. 


used on a majority of the Jerseysin the World’s 
Fair dairy tests, is offered by Hood Farm, Lowell, 
Mass., this week. His dam is a deep-milking 





sand pounds bone, eight hundred pounds women, who will be quite as skilled in things 


cow, bred in the most fashionable lines. 


with the entire good-will of the farmers, and °°: 


with an experience that is sure to result in ing this 
r 9 


overhead, corn barn 18x24 feet, tobacce | 
cattie barn 36x70, with basement under the \ 
A son of the bull that was at Chicage, and was _ buildings are nicely 
out, running water, 
hay for 20 cows and team. Lape 
and will be sold to close the estate for the '' 
small sum of ‘ 
cents in silver or stamps. 
once. GUNN 


Cornering on to this house | 
carriage room, woodshed and to 
is a horse barn 30x40 feet, 12 hors: 
grain and harness room, room for ll 


or Cotng work. This house cost to bu! 
> ROOD. 


ainted, have slate ron! 
or 40 acres level mo 
This isa graud 


Blue print furnishes [' 
m’t delay, but ° 
INN & CO., Brattlebor 
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The Markets. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


‘VALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN - 
AND BRIGHTON. 

For the week ending May 1, 1901. 
Shotes 


26,587 


week. .3478 7611 160 
23,501 


tweek..2849 5768 120 3455 | 





Prices en Nertherm Cattle. 

»p—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
y, $5.50@3.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
juality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
73; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 4}@6}c. 

ws AND YouNG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
‘xtra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@65; | te 

wand dry, $12.@25. 

oRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 

_s10@20; two year olds, $14@30; three year 


eep—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
: sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
ambs, 44.@6}e. 
Hoacs—Per pound, 6@é}ec, live weight 
s. wholesale, ——}; retail, $2.00@6.50; country 
sed hogs, T@7fe. in 
\L CALVES—3#@5hec P tb. 
ipEs—Brighton, 6@7e P tbh; country lots, 5@5}c. H 
.LF SKINS—60¢ @$1.20; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
Low—Brighton, 4@5e P tb; country lots, 








Sturtevant & 
Haley 112 

AtNEDM& Weel 
Co. 

NE DM& Wool 
Cc 


Oo 
Roach & Co 327 


At Watertown. 
A Williamson 25 
Fred Savage 19 65 
HN Jenne 3 
N H Woodward 12 
AP Needham 19 
AtINED™M & Weol 


LTo~@e. Jee HOE SEES) Veal Calves. i 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses| The calf market showed the effects of heavy Bodiume, ebetee hak picked seteeeeseeee : joe, 00 
Wotertown..1905 7609 12,122 2021 620 | supply last week as well as the present week. | Mediums, foreign............-...-.--...-.1 90@2 00 
Rrghton ....1573 2 14,465 968 130 | Butchers say they paid too much last week even | Yellow eyes, extra .................2...+. 2 6a 
. ——_—_—— at the decline then effected,and today bid not over ans eyes, seconds...........-.-------- 225@2 50 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. | 43¢ for any round lot, and some sold at 44c. F. W. Kidney ..-..-..--.-....- 22 eeeeeeee ee 2 2042 30 
sind : ', | Lima beans dried, P th...............---. 6@ 
es Hall, 10 calves, 110 tbs, at 4jc, G. H. Hall, 13 Hay and Straw 
E a ol a nll calves,100 ths, at 4c. George Lowell sold the best Hay prime, bales , - ses 
pa Berry 9 J AHathaway 178° | lot of 39 head of 5960 ths, at less than 5c. te) TNO. 2, P CON esses 2227 oT 50 
Libby Bros 33 W Leveck 60 Late Arrivals. icc Sil, saps PRR GR Meet 15 50.16 00 
HM some 7 hd nt ~y = Wednesday—The attendance of buyers of milch| “  “ dne pe we secs cb esos sesesesse 2 pon nen 

R Feve é¢ NSO. CGO  § pees emmeeead ta tha eneiemehst tehemeneed amcii . Bee Cee dons ccccccccccscacece 
- MI Philbrook 17 Lenness & Hilli- cows appeared to be somewhat increased, and; « clover mixed, ® ton.......... 14 00@14 50 
‘ceo Lowe 12 gan 1303 | the demand for extra to choice cows was fair.| « clover, } ton........ eee is: 14 00@ 

G H Hall & 8 ee Good beef cattle were in demand, country aun . paste. MR: una B Ages 
Thompson & sa ° le raw, prime rye.....--.-......-..-..... 8 00@ 

Sanne 26 At Watertown. ae ee = xh . to dtc, ooh bs Straw, oat, per ton..............22...... 9 9 50 
Harris & Fel- JS Henr 110 | ty. J. H. Ne Some BNC WOrKing > | Straw, tangled rye...........22..0 0.222. 10 00@12 00 

lows 15 a, th ~ : 30 | including 1 pair, of 4950 tbs,asking a fair price, and 
M 1) Holt & Son 32 orbus if not sold at what he considers a fair price, will 
FW Hall ‘ BAe oad 8 ig | be on sale next week. Would be a good pair for FLOUR AND GRAIN. 

New Hampshire. At Brighton. hauling stone. J. S. Henry sold milch cows from Fleur.—T! TEI RE ‘ 

“Ae Brighton. J S Henry 106 $35@55. O.H. Forbush sold 2 nice beef cows, Spring. ae ag ee) a quiet 
JH Neal +4 ' ES ng = 2420 ths, at 44c;1 cow, 930 tbs, at $3.35. G.H.| § ring, clear mo) y stralght, $3 10@3 50. 
A C_Foss = Hall, 2 extra cows at each. G. H. Fogg, 1 nter patents, $4 00@4 50. 
AtN ED™M& Weei RK Connors 10 cow, $45. E. R. Foye eel 5extra Prete $40 ees Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 25. 

Ce. J T Moroney 2 ee a Saat || Corm Meal.—The market is quiet at $1 03@1 05 
4 F Jones & Co. 6 Jay 6 1 very fancy cow, $62; 4 cows, $30@35. Some odd ~ bag, and $215@220 p bbl; granulated $2 50 
GS Peavey. 15 C D Lewis 7 small lots of good calves sold at 5e. @2 65 ® bbl. , ‘ 
ona oe Western. Store Pigs. Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with 

At Watertown. At Brighton. A moderate demand. Small pigs, $2@3. Shotes, | the market quoted at $2 50@4 50 p bbl. 
Breck & Wood = 13 W H Monroe 60 $406.50 Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $3 30@$3 65 v bbl. 
W F Wallace 66 90 Swift & Co 76 — for rolled, and $3 70@4 05 for cut and ground. 
Morris Beef Co. 340 Sane IANS ARMAS 
Vermont. TF, BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 350» 





Co., 200; W. A. Ricker, 130; M. G. Flanders, 110; 
W. A. Farnham, 40; B. M. Ricker 104; F.S. At- 
wood, 70; J. 8S. Henry, 54; J. T. Molloy, 14. 
Massachusetts—J.S. Henry, 153; W: A. Bard-| 
well, 2; W. F. Dennen, 12; H. A. Gilmore, 30; | 


Stock at yards: 1573 cattle, 2 sheep, 14,465 hogs, 
and prflnrn Bnren M le, 141 1 

; ‘: »200 hogs, orses ; Maine, 170 cattle, 141 hogs, 

Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals ! 595 calves; New Hampshire, 44 cattle, 1 sheep, 51 

2989 | calves; Vermont, 24 cattle, 1 sheep, 1 hog, 68 | 

calves; Massachusetts, 251 cattle, 123 hogs, 324 | 

calves. 


still no more catt.e than could be easily handled, 
Some good Eastern beef stock that found sale at 
about 5,a5jc. Beef cows steady at 2@3}c, and 
easy disposals. 
bs in having at market both the best two-year- 
o ds. 
which he refused; says they were raised and fat- 


who must be an expert as a feeder. Mr. Neal 
had at market a pair of cattle for work, weighing 
4710 tbs. 
sv a 40. 5c. J.P. Day sold 3 beef cows, av. 900 ths, at 3c, 
live weight. 


week as if they were in anticipation of a fair 
Wednesday’s trade when good cows were taken 
week from various partsfof New England. G. H. 
3 cows at $35@40. J. M. Philbrook sold a lot of 4 


cows for $175, and 6 head for $238 and 4 for $112. 
Libby Bros. sold gows from $25@50. 


Northern and Eastern— 


attering, 175; D. A. Walker, 13; J. P. Day, 40; 
D. Lewis, 10.. 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


From West, 1084 cattle, 


Tuesday—Cattle and calves in good supply, 
of food evenly at once. 


J. H. Neal took the cake this 
They averaged 1500 ths, and he was bid 64c, 
med by K. F. Fellows of Brentwood, N. H°, 


T. J. Moroney, 2 oxen, of 4250 Ibs, at 


Milch Cows. 
Speculators seemed to be ready to invest this 


Don’t try to keep house without a GLENWOOD 1 SIRE KT 


to account. Some fine specimens on sale this 


all sold 1 fancy Jersey at $50. Ed. Kimball sold 


The Glenwood Home Grand Range, with asbestos 
lined oven and two oven shelves, bakes three rows 
It Makes Cooking Easy, 





MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY; MAY 4 1901 


| 
' 
The Glenwood Hot Water Heater 
is cast in one piece. It has no joint 
or water connection to leak or burn 


out. Write for handsome booklet to the 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


' 














Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 53. 

Steamer yellow, new, 53c. 

No. 3, yellow, 523c. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, Me 


Wholesale Prices. 


Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 34jc. 











Co. J & CCoughlin 285 453) Chickens, choice roasting ........ ....-.-.- i17@18 Lae y 
J Quinlan 1 Chickens, fair to good... solcdianbaltiord 12415 ro. 3 clipped, ga i ai, 
W A Ricker 90 6 At Watertown. Fowls, extra choice........-. = 13@14 “lino. ~4 hig spo ’ 344 7 354C. 
M G Flanders 8 2 W Daniels 50 “ fair to good..............-- 7) 10@11 Clipped, to ship, white, 36}@37c. 
WAFarnhan 20 4 W Gilchrist 31 Pigeons, tame, P doz...........-...------- 94@125| Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 
B Rieker 5 20 D Monroe 50 500 | Western iced or frozen— Middlings sacked, $19 254 20 00 
FS Atwood 1 60 W W Brauer & Co. 2434 Turkeys, a se 12@ Bran, spring, $19 50. 
At Brighton. G A Sawyer 1 Turkeys, com. to good ; - al Bran, winter, $20 00. 
Js Henry 14 1 J A Hathaway 45 Chickens, choice, large i 11@12 Red Dog, 20 00420 50._ 
JT Molloy 10 “ “sO! ea a RIES. 14@17 Mixed feed, $20 25@20 75. 
—— Chickens, medium.........---.-.-.------- 9a10 Cottonseed meal to ship, $24.25. 
Expert Trafiic. Fowls, good to choice........-.--.------- 84a@10 
‘ SRNR « cnnndcucaciensh<vapasas xayGunee 7a7h | dull. 
For the current week the shipments were 2701 State grades, 6-rowed, 65@70c. 
cattle, 4690 sheep and 96 horses. From latest Live Poultry. State, 2-rowed, 60a be. 
cable State cattle have declined jc, d.w., within este» P.. Fa Are AEA Og ea FOE 10@ Gaston. pete stn sath ttaeetitaieai 
» week > wi 70 W ; SLE ener b@ o— ,Ww § 
the week, or le within two weeks. Sales range] 400: Sd so@iee for No.2 G-rowed State, and qoasie A... 


from 10} a 12e, d. w., with shipments of 52701 cattle, 
469) sheep and 96 horses. 
Shipments and Destinations—On steamer Bos- | 20, 





tonian, for London, 237 cattle by Morris Beet | Creamery. extra— 


NorrE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 


Butter. No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 46@48c. 


Rye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl. 





30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 
& N.H. assorted sizes..........----- 19a 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Company, 241 do. by Swift & Co., 47 horses by R. Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.......... 19a 
Hayden, 8do. by E.H. Schioeman. On steamer Northern N. Y., large tubs............--- 190 ad eee ee 
sachem, for Liverpool, 22 cattle by Morris Beef} Western, asst. spruce tubs............-.- 194 Unwashed fleece, fine, eee... pte: ise; 
Company, 305 State and 178 Canada cattle by J. ! Western, large ash tubs.........--------- 19@ “ “Lblood “ ............... 21a 
athaway. 1424 sheep by W. W. Brauer & | Creamery, northern firsts........-..------- 18.2 18 | “ « Lblood “ b> od 
A. Hathaway, 1424 sheep by W. W. | Creamery, western firsts......-...--------- 18@.18} | a... 20a21 
Co. On steamer Irishman, for Liverpool, 100 | Creamery, seconds ........-.--------------- 16@17 | Fine delaine,Ohio.....................00222 22.4 30 
cattle by J. & H. Coughlin, 327 cattle by Roach, | Creamery, eastern....-..----.------------- 16@18 “ “ "Michigan .:.............-..... Ha 
Keck & Wold, 1010 sheep by W. W. Brauer & Co., | meee A en Go cabbies Pe epee ee where ive Washed fleece ........ 2... 222...22.2222222-. 21a27 
and 1303 Canada sheep by Lenness & Halligan. | Dairy’ ee 2 Ee Oe aaa a |G Reine mete rete ree o esee. ests Pane aren ere oe 
Qn steamer Memnon, for Bristol, 135 cattle, 453 | Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds........-.---- 14a15 , ; 
sheep by C. Coughlin, 60 Canada cattle by W.| West. imitation creamery, small tubs COUGHING HORSE —M. A.R., Hampden County, 
Laveck. On steamer Norwegian, for Glasgow, | . OX... --.---------.------.-¢-+-ge-e-eeee+ lb@ Mass.: If we had a horse with a chronic cough 
. se Dinedikuhale ste ae ’ | West. imitation ecr’y, large tubs firsts..... l4@ we should prefer to call in the service of a good 
131 cattle by Daniels, Gilchrist & Coughlin, 50 « "imitation creamery seconds... .-.--- 1344 a : 
cattle and 500 sheep by D. Monroe, 71 Canada “ ladle firsts and extras....-......---.-- ites veterinarian rather than to try to doctor it our- 
cattle by Brignell & Dean. On steamer Lancas-| Renovated...........--..-.---------+--+-+-- 12a17 | Selves, but if one could not be obtained near by, 
: we should make it a rule that no hay or rough 





Boxes— 


2 
o@ fodder should be fed until cut fine and moistened 








tran, 484 ee do. by Morris. Extra northern creamery...- ---.---------- = 
° ‘xtra western creamery ...-----..--------- Ya ‘ = ae i 
\ good feeling throughout the week at the dif- | Extra dairy ene wenn cece ccc cnn cece cccoscces 17a18 with worms arg inatone ot eole Gums wenter « 
ferent salezstables of the city, not a sufficiency of | Common to good... .-.- 2 ees ee 12a16 | least, and what of corn meal or bran we wished 
eee : : | Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints..-.......-. to give should e puton this wet feed and well 
wood, big — for heavy ap a ~ atone Extra perspers | al wees cece cere cere ee oe mixed in. All oats or corn given whole should 
juirements. Prices are well sustained on the! Extra northern dairy... .--.--------------- 7a i 
different grades. At L. H. Brockway’s, sales | Common to good..........-.---------------- 12416 ein ago - old cnehioned remedy used 
were within the range of $100@225, except some | Extra western creamery.....--..-.--- ----- 19@ to be to steep the bark of wild cherry tree twigs, 
horses Sremh mentiil a saan oon vi 8200 150. At | Giieene. ott pre re weg ve then add re a tea- 
“4 = - cupful to each feed. ‘ ‘ 
Welch & Hall Company were sold 220 head from | New York, Exes, — P Ib..-...-.------ whit pensar hr pr set sean pa pagproconed 
West, N ¢ cas , dri Sis - rests @ M.... ...-.....---c2-- ee a ® 
te phates preset gt egg ons Vt. twins extra pb iis guincacoscswuasiooeal 12a __| physic ball of alues to cleanse the stomach and 
Ot GEBUZAL, BE GWE s, se meyer, | «" firsts P tb...-.--- aE 10}.@114 | bowels, for a cough may come from an irritation 
\brams & Co., there = a a trade in all i seconds P re weet eeteecreceee eee = : there as well as trouble in bronchial tubes and 
descriptions at $100a@215; heavy horses are scarce. | Sage cheese, extra, P th..-...------------- C , 
At Moses Colman & Sons it is reported they could Ohio Flats, GE oo wn ccc cscscccccccsscecocss 1 ‘ail | lungs. While these remedies are being tried, do 
sell more acclimated 1 s than offered; the Western twins, ORWS......-. 26-0. wt teeere ll@ll not work hard, but give moderate exercise in all 
a . apn re eaiga ran essannen rv Western, fair to good......-...------------ 10a103 pleasant weather, and avoid exposure to cold 
fave Nad a £OOC y cw § . , 
\. W. Davis's we note fair disposals, including | Eggs. | storms without a blanket. If throat ls swollen, 
cua aniaiaianee me ’ | Nearby and Cape fancy, P do 15a.16 | bathe it morning and night with a liniment made 
m peed none $ at $90. 2500. era teh eng A ae — WIT) 44@15 | of equal parts liquid ammonia, spirits of turpen- 
Union Yards, Watertown. Eastern fair to good.............----------- 12ha@13 | tine and sweet oil or linseed oil. If it does not 
Tuesday, April 30,1901. | Michigan fancy fresh............---------- 14a@144 ' gain in strength and vigor under this treatment, 
Nineteen carloads of live stock from the North, } 43 Sock Karte ane fresh....-..---------- es e ! go to the veterinarian. 
a of cattle, sheep, hogs and eee ae Western selected, fresh.............------- 13}a14 | PREVENTING GARGET.—L. A. W., Worcester 
bie of beef cattle were t ght, an ~ a sen a ' County, Mass.: As you say, it would be better to 
prices were generally sustained. Light ca ————* ; | know how to prevent a cow from ever giving ropy 
were in limited supply, and sold without much | york State, round wht. bu.........---.--- 50¢53 | milk or havipg a caked udder than to know how 
parley. J. A. Hathaway had 140 head of Western | York State, long wht. bu....-. we ceeeeeeees 48.450 |. tl troubles. W. i . 
for home trade: 20 steers, of 1500 Ibs, at 6c; 25do., | Hebron, extra......-- Rice gemsinnes Seansnee 60a o cure these troubles. We never quite succooded 
ie ae Arps va ; ty — pe nin a Aroostook Green Mountain, ~ bu........ 65a, in preventing it, and doubt if it could always be 
yd cei IS, * ae = 0.,0f 147 eahalion ne Io; fair to good ..-... 2... 22.2 sce 60.463 | prevented in old cows that had been heavily grain 
: aye oe ths, at 5hc; 25 aye ——" s, cue - EA emer oe ae { fedand that had been so troubled before. But 
. orbush sold 1 _— 1090 wed ai c; © { 8 x - we think the liability to it could be lessened by 
~, of 790.4 1000 ths, at $2.25@2.65 p cwt. Resta, Pp ee eo cree cece eee ecete cess ' oe. observing the following rules: Be sure to make 
Milch Cows. | «ea — OD + ss s-sssssss87""" 9 nS 75 | all changes in feed very gradually. especially 
Kuie steady in price, including choice at $50¢@ | Carrots, p bush........-..-.-.---------- 40a from poor to rich food and from dry hay to past- 
‘i to $35 p head; a lot of 12 fancy cows by we” SS LE Cee per re 75@ | ure. Milk out all the milk clean at every milking, 
\ I’ Needham at 850 a head. p,m a » pee Ane ne ence ewe ear pos ; and with cows that are heavy milkers it may 
Fat Hogs. ‘Cucumbers, hothouse, each........-..-- be necessary’to milk three times a day when 
a ee sf stall _| Onions, native, P bush...........-....- 135a@150 | the pasture is very good. Take care that she 
'n live at Gate; local hogs 7a 7c, d. w Bermuda, P crate........--. Se 22a does not get cold, either by standing in cold 
Sheep Houses. Pacetey Pp - one e eee cence eee cree ee eeee 1 —— draughts or by being chilled in a cold storm or by 
run this week was light from all sections | {40s tag Beare SPS eh ide iad € lying down on wet and cold ground. This last is 
such as went for export, and between 4000 | Fiorida green, P crate.........---.-.--- 200@3 50 | worst of all, fora cow turned out early in the 
“ head went that way. Supply largely from | Squash, new, white, P bbl er......-.--- 2 00w spring is often foolish enough to lie down just 
‘t with some 1300 from Canada. The West- an ae att hes ia OE ARE 7 pas where the water from a melting snow bank keeps 
steady prices, with sheep at $4.30@$5.20 Turnips, flat, P DOX....... .............  40a50 | the earth saturated with ice water. Do not allow 
bs $4.80 @ $5.60 per ewt. | Turnips, yellow, P bbl...........--.---- 185a@200 | the udder to be hurt by blows, kicks or punches 
Veal Calves. Toma ae ee oe weeeeee eee ; oa | from other stock, and do not let her be hurried, 

. Sc rn, # crate......--.--- @ 

' ilf market suffered from the large supply ; Green jm. on wd di opp, el LORIE NS 3 00@ } eer worl _ udder which may be bruised 
of seek, and butchers could not afford to pay by her legs hitting it as she runs. With these 
as by }eade; ealves did not appear to exist. Domestic Green Fruit. | precautions the udder should not get badly in- 
. re noticed at 4ha4}c. Market off fully | Apples, bbl Northern Spy.....-.--.--. 300@400 flamed, and if milk does get ropy, give an ounce 

et Ahadtic. N. J “ “ MRS cxsctde<ceseoase 300a406 of pulverized saltpetre at once, and the trouble 
ty not especially good. H. . denne : Greening, i nar 2 a2 ri) should be over before the n xt milki 
alves of 9900 ths, at a fraction over 44c; 81 yi: ext mUKIng. 





i ‘10 ths, at same range. A. P. Needham, 18 
— Of 2450 Tbs, at 49e. 
“a ! 4300 ths, at $460 per ewt. | H 
Live Peultry. 
s ) large at 9 ec for mixed lots by the crate. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 


M P. A. Berry, 2; Libby Bros., 90; H. M, 


N. H. Woodward, 30 Steers and cows all weights...........-- 





Hides and Pelts. | > 
PASTURE LANDS. 

New England has too many acres of pasture 
| lands. Ifsuch of themas were fit to be plowed 
_ were pu. into forage crops and corn for the silo, 
! and the rest left to grow up to wood, even if it 





‘ @ 
9 gl gue aad 9 28 ‘ were only to white birches,the farmer would keep 


“over weights,each............--- 1 756@250 more stock, employ more labor and make a 


lov 00; E.R. Foye, 11; J. M. Philbrook, 67; 
eo Lowell, 50; G. H. Hall, 32; Thompson & spn phe co —apabamatetaie 6o@80 larger profit. Keeping more stock would make 
H *; Harris & Fellows, 73; M. D. Holt & Country Pelts. each..............--------- 65@1 more manure for cultivating flelds and orchards, 
&,, i. W. Hall, 10. rei , and they would produce better and more profit- 
\ lampshire—J. H. Neal, 10; A. C. Foss. 413, ; seni ‘able crops. When this is done there will be little 
A hes & Co., 310; George Heath, 65; G. 8. Gholce Canadian % bu.......-...--------.1 G4 90 reason to fear the competition of the fertile soils 
Pex 30; FL. Cotton, 10; Breck & Wood, 30 Green peas, Western choice. -....22..22.. 115@125 of the West. 
\ vallaece, 166, Green peas, Scotch..............---------- 1 30@1 35 LIVING FENCES. 


‘t—A. Williamson, 80; Fred Savage, 90; 





i Jenne, 178; N. H. Woodward, 45; A. P. Evaporated, choice ............-.----------- 6@_ | ting staples to hold the wire into standin , ’ 
Nee i, 30; H. B. Combs, 220; G. H. Sprigg & Evaporated, prime. ..--.....-----------++- as pn v4 or near the line, thus saving ren a lacking strength, take Hood's Sarsaparilla. (ppoap Down and Cotewolds apt, cn -eournate 
a ny ae en ae sehr a ange 74434 setting posts, and having them as durable asthe © —It was usual for the Roman ladies to dis ¥, farms 2) miles apart Home aan Creston, la. 
; , Grass Needs. wire. We would suggest that when they do so guise the real color of their hair by wearing — = 
Bull calf, solid color. Dropped Timothy, p bu, Western........-..------ 215@225 they begin by nailing a narrow strip of board wigs composed of the ha:r of the Germans. The @pRyuicKSHANK and BATES Shorthorns Wouns 
90d" t by Di aa peg ing z “ Northern......---------- 2 25@2 50 upon the side of the tree into which the staples peruke makers of Rome, according to Ovid, F stock for sale, Write for prices. T. R. WEST- 
ineudlug Merry Melson , Reng Fog Daten teenage Setennae® “2702793 2 fie} are tobe driven. The bark will grow under this bought up all the spoils of German heads to BOPE & SON, Harlan, ta. 
Blizz Pogis, 16 Ibs. 12} 0z.. a P Seams strip, and force it outward, while the staple will gratify those of his countrywomen, who were de- FoR SALE—Two_ high-bred Kentucky Jacks. _ 16 
ragis + 02., fancy recleaned, P fb ll}a13 A t with i i hands; black, white points. PHILL ~ & SULLI- 
a rm from 287 Ibs. 14 oz. milk, 42 Ibs. ponte be forced out with it, yet retain as strong a hold termined to conceal their fine black hair under a ane enaee ky. I . 
he Dag Sed day. by Prd : Sistine ei ee wine -_ va wood as ae = pe -_ done, light dine porn —_ aga Bates aprton my 0 Lecass nee 
d: it oo rs Ap ame 12, CREMAS OOS sear eo the bark grows aroun é staple until it and the for its weight in gold. e Germans thems elve 
Jer Yyen" imported cow Ror Pea, seconde IIIT wire are buried, and if t ts necessary to remove were in the prabtice of using a kind of soap of [Qian years old, is hands, sound gentle, fay 
SCYS:::: address HOOD PeaCal. small white................-.--.-- 230u235 them, they must be cut out, tothe serious injury goat’s tallow and beechwood ashes to stain their Wig Biyp Sani, ag Lhe fiabeed ona 9 ~ We 
ARM, Lowell, Mass. Pea foreign.................---+00-----+- 190a2 v0 of the tree, or the wire must becut and staple will hair of the popular color. ~ FS _— 


Dried Apples. People sometimes put up wire fences by put- 


a tr ther isa acon cesses aan cmceatat 


registered Jersey stock, and the whole farming 


| We are glad to read of this, for we have seen 
| fancy farms run for pleasure, where owners or 
| managers, caring nothing for profit, paid help 
' such high wages and sold their surplus products 
Malt.—The market is steady with trade ruling { so low as to be a serious detriment to the other 
| farmers near them. 


be left in the wood. 
PRESERVATIVES. 

Nearly or quite all the chemicals which have 
been placed upon our markets for use as pre- 
servatives for meats, butter or milk have been 
condemned as injurious to health and dangerous 
for infants and invalids. In several States their 
use is prohibited by law. Now we see a report 
thata Danish butter maker has discovered a 
new one, in which there is no danger from its use, 
and perfectly prevents food from decay. Similar 
claims were made for the others when they were 
first sent out, and we do not think they are any 
more true of this new discovery than of the 
previous ones. To check decay must reduce the 
digestibility of the food, if it does no worse, and 
undigested food is injurious even to a healthy 
| stomach. 
| AN OBJECT LESSON. 

It is said that Mr. Vanderbilt, or the one who 
manages his farm at Biltmore, N.C.,is doing a 
sort of missionary work for the farmers about 
him. His vegetables are the best that can be 
grown by the most improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, and as he sells them in the open market, 
| other farmers have to obtain seed as good as his 
| and take as good care of it in order to compete 
, with him. He is also ready to sell seeds, plants? 
cuttings or slips from his place to those who are 








> litre market is quoted at $2 80@ | willing to pay a reasonable price. He has the 


best implements he can get, keeps 250 
head of imported Jersey cows, one of which 
has a record of seventy-five pounds of butter 
;® month, peddles milk on the streets of 
| Asheville, and has shown the farmers that it 
' costs no more to keep a good cow than a poor 
poe and that it is economy to grow the best 

asses and forage crops for them and to%feed 
| liberally. He is supplying many of them with 


| community are ina way to be more prosperous. 


GROWING ONIONS. 
Onions can be made to grow upon almost any 


kind of soil, unless it may bea hard clay. We (901, still he Lightt Brahmas of Green Rid 


have grown good crops upon gravelly and sandy 
soil, light loam and heavy muck. The require- 
ments are to have the surface made fine for plants 
to geta good start, and land rich enough to feed the 
crop. Then be sure to get good seed, which can- 
not always be obtained even of those who ask the 
highest prices, therefore it is well to test the seed 
by sprouting a little of it between twodamp cloths 
before sowing, and refusing to accept any of 
which eighty per cent. does not sprout within 
ten: days, and in a warm room it should 
sprout in less than a week. If the seed is 
good and land ‘sufficiently rich from four to six 
pounds of seed per acre should be enough, though 
many who do not test their seed sow more,even — 
ten pounds per acre, but if all comes up, this is 

too much when rows are not less than fourteen 

inches apart, and we do not care to have them 

closer. 
the ground free from weeds. We have sowed 
lettuce or flat turnip seed with the onion seed that 


They are little benefited by thinning, asthe onions 
will lap over one another in the row if very thick, 
and seemingly grow as well when doing so as 
when they are less abundant. 

PAINTING FARM BUILDINGS. 

Some one has said that “paint and putty are like 
charity, they cover up a multitude of sins,” or 
faults would have been a better word, as not all 
faults deserve to be called sins. When the 
spring rains are over, and the wood is dry, but 
before the flies get plenty, is a good time to paint 
farm buildings, carts and tools. It is not neces- 
sary to have a skilled painter to do all this if 
economy is to be studied. The ready mixed 
paints, properly used, will last as long, look as 
well, .nd_ preserve the 
those mixed by the painter, and any hired 
man or smart boy can _ soon learn to 
spread them, not as well as the man 
who learned the trade, but well enough to 
cover the buildings. When we first tried sucha 
job we received these directions which*helped us P 
much. “ Keep the paint well mixed, do not get <= 
too much onthe brush, and carry the hand 
steadily in a straight line.’ Begin on something 
or some old building where looks is not very im- 
portant, and a considerable improvement will be 
seen in the workmanship after even a day’s prac- 
tice, and when a second coat is put on it should 


we might see the rows before onions came up. Ane won farmer, married, is open for engagement | 
a 


be smooth enough to hide the defects of the firs Neraraa niet Charming 4th 131411 heads the 


attempt. Most of the ready-mixed paints are im- 
proved by the addition of a little more oil and 
turpentine, at least toward the bottom of the 
can, as but few will keep them sufficiently well 


stirred. 
TOBACCO GROWING. fe 
Inthe Ohio Farmer some one gives cost and ¢ 


profit of growing nine acres of tobacco. The cost 
is placed at 554 days hand labor at $1 per day, 
$55.50, 7 days plowing and harrowing at $2.50 a 
day probably for man and two or three horses, 4 
days planting at $4 per day, amount of help re- 
quired not stated, 70 days work stripping at 50 
cents per day, 3 days packing at $3 per day, and 
one day marketing at $2.50 per day. The packing 
may have been the work of an expert, or required 
more than one man to do the work, and the mar- 
keting may have employed a man and a team for 
delivering the goods. Sales were 7812 pounds at 
9} cents, 170 pounds at 11} cents and 253 pounds 
trash at 14 cents, or a total of sales amounting 
to $765.48, and expense of $153.50, or 
Of $611.98 on nine acres, or $72 per acre. That 
may be all right and sufficient for Ohio tobacco 
growers. They, may be well satisfied with those 
prices for men and teams, and with the amount of 
crop and profit per acre, but tobacco growers in 
New England in figuring expenses would rate a ¢ 
man’s wages at $1.50 to $2 per day, man and 
team of two horses %3 to $4, and they count the 


‘Cream:: 
2 Catalogu 
Separator 42:2". 


the sale and exchange of Stock, § 

also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge 0: 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
a. No Display. 
order. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 


66, New Ipswich, N. H 


poultry line. 


wood as well as Wr nouse; nad exp as warden and matron of alms- 


We rendent or or before April 1, position as superin- 
3 Phy experience ; 

AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 


M B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms weighing from 28 
al 


3 BARREL Michigan mill for sale, owing to the 
1 


B°S%, Cornea roan and yearling stock for sale. C. 


Wear contin 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work 
cf 


kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 


and who is reliable in every way,can find one with 
references by appl ying to 
ROLLER MILLS, § 


profit [sr Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 


machinery ; two = dwelling honses, with 31 
of good land. 8S 


to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particu ars address J. R. 
Zz 








-To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 
fertilizer used must contain 
enough Potash. For partic- 
ulars see our pamphlets. We 
send them free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








All the Cream 


} Moseley’s eo atece. 


PRICE; 
$7.00 to $16.00. 
e Free. 


this paper. 


LEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO:, Clinton, lowa.; 


PROFITABLE HOMES 


FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 


Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
of profitable agriculture. 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets. 
healthy. Agreeable year round. 


Best section for fruits, 


Climate mild and 


Send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Land 


and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 


M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 


Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Bosten 
Mass. 


WANTED. — 


STOCK TO KEEP FOR THE SEASON. 


Excellent _pasturage. Address “ISAAC W 
ARTWELL, Hillsice Farm, Princeton 
ane. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
ds, Fruits, ge 





Cash to accompany the 


ITUATION is desired on milk or dairy farm ; light 
work; good milker; no bad habits; trustworthy 


and reliable; state wages given. Address,“ W.,” Box 
77, North Raynham, Mass. 


OLLIE Pups for sale, six weeks old. For particu- 
lars address W. T. GIBSON, 11 Willard street, 


Cambridge. Mass. 


e 
Farm are uftp to dae; 15 $i. CUMMING. 
‘ON, MASS. ° _ 


GAtnd ete Seeds and Plants of undoubted purity | 
I 


and excellence. Pedigreed stock. Price list free. 
LLINGHAST SEED CO., LaPlume, Pa. | 





LL kinds of Hens wanted. Must be well. W., Box 
2023, Boston. | 


FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


Worth 825; never been used. KENT, Box 32), 


ston. 


: ea ' 
Oss Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 


OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. 
See advertisement. 


cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


9x 2402, Boston. 


After the coming up of the plants keep ie to make 8500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
$4 


as working foreman or farm manager on dairy | 
rm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 


of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and 
reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX 


barrel gun, rifie or bicycle for anyt 


GRAPHOPHONE and_records, camera, Souple. | 
EE a 
hing in’ the 
OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. | 





ANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. | 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. | 
ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and | 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- | 


partner on good-sized plant. 


experience ; reference. 9% 


“Tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 
od references. Address M. 
ASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


point tom. KB. . P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 


to 32 ths, pullets from 17 to 19 fos. Prices reason- 
»le. Eggs in season. MRS. D. C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. 


<_< 


herd. Young stock of both sexes for sale. 
LLIS Gardner, Kan. 


© death of proprietor, the Edwardsburg Flour- 
ig mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, with stone 
or feed. Steam power. All in good condition, and 
oing ood business. Will be sold cheap. Address 
IRS. TSABELLA DALY Edwardsburg, Mich. 


J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. 


AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at 82. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, O. 


gn country home for board and small salary until 
tober. Write experience with horses and small 


ILL OWNERS in need of a miller who is thor 
oughly capesiencee on soft or Kansas hard wheat 
INTERNATIONAL 
terling, Kan. 


for sale cheap. I have more than I have room for. 
ggs for sale. ARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 





OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 


acres 
tuated in one of the healthiest, best 
orn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 


L. CHAMBLIN, 





Va. 





use of the land not less than 84 per acre, and the 
manure used at from $40 to $100 per acre, and 
after doing this some of them could show as much 
as $72 per acre profit, and if they could not they 
would not be building new tobacco barns, and red- 
paring to increase their acreage next year. 





If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, 
troubled with kidney complaint, general debility, 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 


years old, a gran 
fons Albert. Also 1 high-grade Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Iil. 


Fee SALF—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 





nsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
cea a individual and breeder; sire, We- 





to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding 
t. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





rer 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


; MIDDLESEX, ss. 
Peale: oi ' PROBATE COURT. 
oO the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors. ; 

: ail other pares on es in ‘he rei " 
M ‘ , late of § in sé 
a deceased, intestate. ee onld 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

. said Court to grant a letter o administra- 

tae fo. = care anpenced to Thomas J. 

» in , 
to-wome other suitable po ww of Norfolk, or 
e here cited to appear at 

| Court tobe held at Lowell. ih sald = hte 

Middlesex. on the twenty-first day of May, A. D 

| Sause ane o'clock in the forenoon, to’ show 

x « 

| bejaranted” y 8 lave, why the same should not 

i n petitioner is hereby directed to 

| Public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 

; Once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 

the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspa- 

| per published in Boston, the last publication to 

; beone day, at least, before said Court. 

| iret eee LES J. MCINTYRE, E 

| April, in 

: and one. 


i 
of said Court, this twenty-ninth ~ rot 
he year one thousand nine hundred 
S..H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commoawealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all ot 
rsons interested in the estate of AN NIE EL 
| E, late of Somerville, in said County, 


; WH EREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of vad de 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro- 
bate, by James McCabe, who prays that letters 
ee Fw | be aenee Be him, the executor 

i ou v ‘ 
offical bond. : giving a surety on his 
,+0u are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held‘at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of May, A. D. 1901 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be granted. 
nd said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
[EP own persons interest? inthe ota seven 
in the es' 

- Coy at — before - Court. a 
ess, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 

Judge of said Court, this twelfth day af April, in 

the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

ae PROBATE COURT. 

To rsons interested in the estate of ROYAL 
WILSON, late of Portland, inthe County of 
Cumberland and State of Maine, deceased, or in 
the personal property hereinafter described 
and tothe Treasurer and Receiver-General of 
said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Charles Emery Knight and Ida A. 

Snow, spveintes executors of the will of 
said deceased, by the Probate Court for the 

County of Cumber and, in the State of Maine, have 
presented to said Court their petition represent- 
ing that as such executors they are entitled to 
certain personal property situated in said County 
of Middlesex, to wit: Deposits in Cambridge Sav- 
ings Bank, No. 25870, Cambridgeport Savings 
Bank, No. 31525, No. 9653, East ‘ambridge Five 
Cent Savings Bank, No. 31250, No. 14458, and 
North Avenue Savings Bank, No. 3804, with ac- 
crued interest, and praying that they may be 
licensed to receive or to sell by public or private 
sale on such terms and to such person or persons 
as they: shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of 
and to transfer and convey said estate. 

_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of May, A. D. 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if a A yy have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioners are ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in 
Boston, the last ae to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by delivering a copy 
of this citation to said Treasurer and Receiver- 
General fourteen days at least before the said re- 
turn day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge-ct sald Court, this fifteenth day of April, 
in the year one thousaud nine hundred and one. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all | pereene interested in the estate of GII- 
MAN MARSTON, late of Exeter, in the County 
of Rockingham and State of New Hampshire, 
deceased, or in the personal property herein- 
after described, and to the Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Edwin G. Eastman, boy 
executor of the will of said deceased, by the 

Probate Court for the County of Rockingham, in 

the State of New Hampshire, has presented to 

said Court his petition representing that as such 
executor he is entitled to certain personal prop- 

a | situated in said County of Middlesex, to wit: 

ifty shares of the Capital Stock of the Arling- 
ton Gas Light Company, and praying that he ma 
be licensed to receive or to sell by public or pri- 
vate sale on such terms and to such person or 











| persons as he shall think fit—or otherwise to dis- 


pose of and to transfer and convey said shares 
and estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of May, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
—, in Boston, the last publication to be one 

ay, at least, before said Court, and by delivering 
a copy of this citation to said Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General, fourteen days, at least, before the 
said return day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 


tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. | First Judge of said Court, this thirteenth day 
Could become workin 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


of April, in the year one thousand, nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kinand _ all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ELIZABETH 
J RBANKS, late of Wakefield, in said 
County, deceased. 

WHE EAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased, has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by James M. Fairbanks, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to him, the ex - 

ecutor therein named, without giving a surety on 
his official bond. 

Youare hereby,cited to appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Mid- 
dlesex, on the fourteenth day of wr A. D. 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be granted. 

Aud said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
onee in each week for three successive weeks 
in the MASSACHUSETTS POUGHMAN, a hews- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all Known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of April, in the year one thousand nine hundre 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Comment of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of RAN- 
SOM DAVISSON BRACKETT, late of Cam- 
bridge. in said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased to Charles Grilk 
of Cambridge in said County. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a_ Probate 
Court to be held'at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex.on the fourteenth day of May,A.D. ae 
at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, i 
any you have,why the same should not be granted. 

‘Aad said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in pe ~ the a — to be 
one day at least before said Court. A 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of April. in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and one. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





ANTED-Situation as herdsman or foreman “on 
dairy farm by single man E. C., Rhinecliff, N. ¥ 





hh, 200 d le ewes in lamb 
gi ee ferre ), mot over four years old; 


na gee pre’ 
weigh about 120 tbs. State time, particulars o 
renting und prices. Address JOHN HOWAT, 


Welton, la. 


ware 
belts. 





with 
STAPP, Blandville. Ky. 
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paint 


White Lead 


first cost is 
capacity and 
it is by far 


JOHR T. Laws aan 
Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Louisville. 





upon application. 


E principal requirements of a good 


are: covering capacity, durabil- 


tty, appearance and economy, Pure 


and Pure Linseed Oil is the 


only paint that fulfils these requirements. 
A building painted with Pure White 

Lead will look better and last longer than 

if painted with any other material, and the 


less; and as its covezing 
durability are much greater. 
the most economical. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent tree 


National Lead Co., roo William Strect, New York, 








Our homes. 


The Sound Body. 

A curious and interesting study is that of 
the adaptability of the average human being 
to circumstances. As water seeks its own 
level, so the individual becomes accustomed 
to necessary conditions, and sooner or later 
finds a. means of offsetting any especial 
strain which he may be called upon to bear 
continually. 

We hear much of the severe exactions of 
modern life, of the intensity of the demands 
upon those engaged in business or profes- 
sional life, or upon women in the home or in 
society. It is true, the finer social conditions 
of the present day, and the rapidity with 
which progress evolves along the higher 
lines, requires especial mental and physical 
alertness if one would keep abreast of the 
times, and the wonder is that there are com- 
paratively so few breakdowns. 

Yet in spite of all we hear of nervous 
prostration and kindred troubles, the public 
health is said to grow better, and the statis- 
tics of the average age of human beings 

-show greater longevity with every passing 
decade, which goes to show that man ad- 
justs himself to changing environment, and 
acquires wisdom as time goes by. 

Every one knows the man or woman who 
seems to have almost superhuman power to 
meet the constant demands upon them; and 
also those who have suddenly collapsed from 
a condition of apparent health to invalidism 
or death. It is customary to marvel at both 
instances, yet a little careful study will show 
the inyariable rule of cause and effect to be 
in full operation. One has, in spite of 
hurry and stress, lived systematically, 
sleeping, eating, bathing, exercising regu- 
larly ; the other has ruined a fine physique 
by criminal carelessness in matters of 
health. 

Only by unremitting care of the body can 
sound mental conditions be maintained. 
Even the spiritual forces seem to be lessened 
when the physical organism is weak. The 
ideal will always be ‘‘a sound mind in a 
sound body.’”’ ~The ancient Greeks under- 

stood this, and exemplified it in their amuse- 
ments, as well as their art and literature. 
Inour day there would seem to be a phys- 
ical renaissance. Theup-to-date young man 
or woman is athletic. . Exercise, bathing, 
diet, sensible clothing, all receive attention. 
and this fact augurs well for the future of 
the race. 

The exactions upon the mental foree will 
be fully sustained when such conditions are 
universal. It is easy to preserve one’s 
mental and moral poise when the body is 
strong. Who has not felt the thrill of mental 
power when in perfect physical health, and 
the spirit seems to soar on wings to the 
height of exaltation when the individual is 
sound in body. 

The teaching which would ignore the 
claims of the physical is dangerous. The 
mind should be at all times able to control 
the body, but this can only be done when 
the physical condition is normal. It would 
be well if physical culture could be incor- 
porated more extensively into our school 
systems, that children might become early 
imbued with a knowledge of all that makes 
for sound health. It is a question if crime 
could exist—certainly it could not thrive— 
were all the laws of health, including sanitary 
surroundings, complied with. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 





o> e 
The Workbox. 
A CROCHETED AFGHAN. 

The directions for this beautiful afghan 
call for 12 hanks of Fleisher’s Germantown 
zephyr, and 5 hanks each of _ terracotta, 
maize, light blue, olive and pink. 

This afghan is finished with scallops on 
each side (the color of the edge terracotta) 
and fringed ends. 

Take the light-blue wool and a medium- 
sized steel hook. 

Chain 348 stitches. 

Ist row—Miss 1, (*) 1 double in each of 
next 13, 3 doubles in next stitch, 1 double in 
each of next 13, miss 2, repeat from (*) to 
end of row. 

2d row—Miss ist double, (*) 1 double in 
each of next 13 doubles, always working into 
back part of stitch to form rib, increase in 
next stitch by working 3 doubles in second of 
the 3 doubles, 1 double in each of next 13 
doubles, miss 2 stitches, repeat from (*) to 
end of row. 

Repeat this second row until you have 35 
ridges of blue for the centre or 70 rows (2 
rows toa ridge). Always put 3 doubles in 
the same place over the 3in preceding row, 
so as to preserve the point, and miss 2 
doubles in the same place in the depth be- 
tween the scallop. 





Border—Work 7 ribs of terracotta. (14 
rows). 

15th row—With maize work 7 ribs as be- 
fore. 


28th row—With blue 7 ribs. 

42d row—With olive 7 ribs. 

56th row—With pink 7 ribs. 

70th row—Work a scallop on last row of 
border with pink. 

Repeat the border on other end, beginning 
with pink and ending with terra cotta. Tie 
in fringe of all the colors together. 

A KNITTED AFGHAN. 

The afghan is composed of five stripes, 
two black and three Roman. 

A Roman stripe is in centre of afghan, and 
the black ones on each side, then the other 
two Roman for the outside. 

Each rib in the Roman stripe is made by 
knitting twice across. The Roman stripes 
are counted by the ribs and the black stripes 
measured by them. With Fleisher’s white 
Germantown zephyr, 3 ribs, (*) 2 of pink, 
2 white, 2 blue, 2 yellow, 2 black, 2 pink, 2 
white,2 blue, 2 yellow, 2 black, 2 pink, 2 
blue, 2 white. 

Twenty-four ribs of pink, 2 blue, 2 pink, 2 
white, 2 yellow, 2 black, 2 blue, 2 white, 2 
pink. 


Twenty-four ribs of black, 2 pink, 2 white, 
2 blue, 2 yellow, 2 black, 2 blue, 2 white, 2 
pink. 

Twenty-four ribs of white, repeat from (*) 
for length of stripe desired, and end with 2 
pink, 2 white, 2 blue, 2 yellow, 2 black, 2 
pink, 2 white, 2 blue, 3 white. Cast on as 
many stitches for the width as desired, using 
finest bone or rubber needles.’ About one 
pound of _Fleisher’s black Germantown is 
used. Eva M. NILEs. 


Boil Eggs in Cold Water. 


“This egg tastes as if it had been boiled 
in hot water,” said the emancipated young 
woman with the short hair. ‘I can always 
tell in a minute if an egg has been cooked in 
that way.” 

Her companion had not learned quite so 
many things, and was quite satisfied with 
her egg. She only murmured softly: 

**T never heard of an egg boiled in cold 
water, did you? ”’ 

“Tt is high time you were introduced to 
this institution,’’ her wise friend continued, 
“and I am delighted to illuminate you even 
at the risk of arousing more of your sar- 
casm. An egg, to be boiled properly for 
human consumption, should be put into cold 
water and then placed over the fire. Then 
it cooks with the water. The egg cooks, 
moreover, thoroughly and from the inside. 

“ Ask a physician or a trained nurse how 
to boil an egg so that its greatest nutriment 
and flavor shall be preserved. Either of 
them will tell you to put it in cold water. 
The old way of dropping the egg into boil- 
ing water has long been given up. It used 
to cook the egg suddenly and destroy its 


flavor. f 
“So don’t be sarcastic because you 


haven’t heard of the century’s advance.’”’"— 
New York Sun. 








~~ 
e Three Dreaded Pests. 


There are two well-known species of car- 
pet beetles in this country—the buffalo bug 
and the black carpet beetle. The buffalo bug 
is less than a quarter of an inch long; itis 
covered with minute scales which give ita 
marble appearance ; it has a red stripe down 
the middle of the back. Ata first glance it 
might be taken for alady bug. Unlike the 
moth, it likes the light and will often 
be found on window’ casings and 
draperies. In summer it will fly from 
the house to the garden. The eggs hatch 
ina few days. The larva is a dark, hairy 
oblong, which breaks like powder under 
slight pressure. When the larva is full 
grown it passes to the pupa stage, and from 
that to the beetle. As with the cloth moth, 
it is the larva that injures fabrics and 
various materials. It does not confine its 
destructive work to carpets, but will eat 
through silks, woolens, feathers and some- 
times even cottons. It is easier to trace the 
carpet-beetle than the cloth-moth, because 
the beetle does not shun the light, and the 
larva is not concealed in a case of the ma- 
terial upon which it is working. 

The precautions and remedies for this in- 
sect are practically the same as for moths. 
When cleaning out closets, boxes and 
drawers spread an old sheet on the floor and 
shake the articles over it. The larve will 
drop off readily, and may be crushed at 
once. Hang the infested articles in the air; 
spray the closets, boxes, drawers, cracks of 
tloors, etc., with carbolic acid or naphtha. 

The black carpet beetle is oval, black and 
a little longer and narrower than the buffalo 
bug. The larva is long and round, the body 
ends with atuft of hair. Thecolor of the 
body is light brown. Its habitsare about 
the same as those of the buffalo bug, and the 
treatment should be along the same lines. 

Bedbugs are likely to find their way into 
any house or apartment, but it is the house- 
keeper’s fault if they find lodgment there. 
As with all other insects, perfect cleanliness 
is the greatest safeguard. If they are found 
in a room, immediate action should be taken. 
There are many agents for exterminating 
these bugs, but my preference is for naph- 
tha. {tis clean, does not injure anything, 
is easily applied, and is absolutely sure if 
enough is used in the right place. The only 
drawback is that the vapor is very inflam- 
mable, but if the work is done in the morn- 
ing, with the windows open, and there is 
neither light nor fire in the room, there is 
not the slightest danger. It must be remem- 
bered that these insects do not confine them- 
selves to the bed. They get into picture 
mouldings, the backs of pictures, cracks in 
floors and walls, and in upholstered fur- 
niture. 

When you are preparing to exterminate 
these pests, get a spring-bottom oiler (a can 
such as is used for oiling machinery) and 





the infested room. By means of the oiler, 
force naphtha into every groove and crack 
inthe room. Wet all the ledges over the 
doors and windows,the top of picture mould- 
ing, and every crack in the bed—which 
should previously have been taken apart— 
the mattress, pillows, etc. Have all the 
clothing put out on the line, and beaten and 
shaken well. Clase the room, leaving the 
windows open, and after a few hours it may | 
be swept, dusted and put in order. Another 
method is to fumigate with sulphur, or oil 
of cedar may be used. Dip a feather or 
small brush inthe oil and brush over the 
cracks and crevices. Shut up the room for 
several days. Air well before using.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
>> 
Foreign Substances in the Eye. 

In a late number of Vick’s Magazine 
there are directions at length as to getting 
rid of substances which are lodged in the 
eye. 

Among these directions you are advised to 
roll up the eyelid wrong side out, and have 
somebody hunt for the cinder or grain of 
sand, or whatever it may be that troubles 
you. 

It says: “It is better to have some one 











idiot’ ait alas 


plenty of naphtha. Open the windows of ; 
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else do this hunting, but if nobody can or 
will do it, go to a looking-glass or hand glass 
and seek the object in question.” 

The Scientific American says: ‘ Hold 
your eyeopen and dash light handfuls of 
water across the ball, so as to produce & 
current of water flowing over the surface 
and under the lids. This will almost inva- 
riably push out the object from the eye.”’ 
All this advice is good enough for the 
cases they fit, but if you are on a railroad 
train, and your eye is stung or wounded by 
a sharp cinder, you will not only find your- 
self rubbing it, in spite of yourself, and 
swabbing it with a wet handkerchief, 
but you will find you can’t restrain 


the tears that will come from that 
inflamed eyeball. One of the best reme- 


dies for a cinder or grain of sand on the 
eyeball that I ever tried was the placing of 
a flax seed under the lid, until it gathered up 
that foreign substance in its mucilaginous 
embrace, and both came away together. But 
you may not be forehanded with a flax seed, 
and unless you can get somebody to roll up 
a tiny bit of your handkerchief and lift it 
out carefully, then you must grin and bear it 
until you reach the proper assistance—the 
experienced doctor or the looking-glass. 

Among the annoyances that we encounter 
in daily life, these eye difficulties are not the 
least. 

Your little folks will come every day per- 
haps to cry out, ‘‘Mamma, there is some- 
thing in my eye.”” The suitable remedy is 
constantly in demand. 

A few years ago a lady of wealth and po- 
sition was troubled with an inflamed eye. 
She consulted all the local doctors, and 
they found their remedies futile. The eye 
continued to inflame and finally she traveled 
to a renowned oculist to bear an examina- 
tion and an operation if needs be. She had 
been wearing a bandage for weeks, could 
not read at night, and the question of losing 
her eyesight was facing her continually. 

When she sat down in the chair of the 
oculisé she was trembling with anxiety. 
because she said it would be better to die 
than be stone blind. The careful doctor 
took time to examine the eye with all 
the helps—like magnifying glasses—in his 
office, and discovered an engine cinder im- 
bedded in the inside lid, and it irritated 


and loyally shivered themselves in an atmos- 
phere that would have killed the plants, and 
could not have “agreed ”’ over well with our 
grandmammas, or our forefathers would 
not have had two, three or four, yea, some- 
times five wives, and all mercifully removed 
by death. No, those times were not healthy. 
—New York Observer.: 





The hair of the head was evidently in- 
tended by nature as a protection to the deli- 
cate brain substance, and it would no doubt 
answer this purpose admirably if it were 
given the opportunity, as we see it per- 
versely do in the case of savages, football 
players and others who need such protection 
little. 

It is generally supposed that baldness, like 
gray hair, is a necessary accompaniment of 
advancing age, but this is only because the 
older a man is the more time he has had to 
neglect and abuse his hair, and so the more 
likely he is to have lost it. 

Some men are more prone to baldness than 
others because of thinness of the scalp, 
which interferes with the proper blood sup- 
ply to the hair roots. This is often a family 
failing ; but in such cases baldness might be 
prevented or postponed for many years by 
care. Ina few instances the hair falls out 
as a result of some special disease, but for 
the great majority of men there is absolutely 
no reason why, if properly treated, the hair 
should not last as long as the man. 

The chief cause of baldness is pressure by 
the hat, which constricts the blood-vessels 
and so interferes with the nutrition of the 
hair bulbs. It is probable also that the 
shutting off of light and air by the hat helps 
the mischief. An unhealthy condition of 
the scalp results, the sign of which is a 
plentiful amount of dandruff. 

There are many facts which go to prove 
the truth of this opinion. In the first place, 
women rarely become bald. They wear 
hats, itis true, but their hats are not air- 
tight casings, nor do they make pressure 
round the head like a man’s hat. Then 
baldness is almost unknown among savages, 
who wear no hats, and is comparatively un- 
common with men in the tropics, where very 
light hats are worn. 

Laborers are less prone to’ baldness than 





the eyeball constantly. She remembered a 
time when she thought she had a cinder 
in her eye, but no one could hunt it up, 
and no looking glass'revealed it, so she 
set it down to inflammation of the eye- 
ball, and forgot all about the suspicion of 
a cinder. There is no doubt but the con- 
tinued irritation of a foreign substance in 





organ. Imagine her relief of mind when 
| the skilled optician told her the cause of her 
; eye trouble. 

| She went home with a glad heart, and felt 
'as if her relief of mind was worth more 


vices. Any foreign substance in the eye, 
the nose or the ear is a serious trouble until 
it is removed, hence the necessity for careful 
examination. ' 

. om ama 


Driers and Plants. 








or the sturdy college girl to save a few pen- 
nies weekly is welcome; and to this larg 
circle the writer donates her invention, or 
rather improvement upon the olden mirror 
scheme, so cordially hated by all landladies. 
Go to a glazier for a cheap grade of glass of 
any size one chooses, and have it set in a 
flat pine frame, with ring screws in one 


answers the purpose, but a sunny one is 
better for its bleaching power. 

Spread out the wet handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins or laces over one side of the glass, 
smoothing down firmly with the hands, and 
pulling out the edges neatly and all corners 
squarely. Turn the frame over, and cover 
the other side with more pieces if any. Have 
hooks on the middle sash of the window to 
place the rings upon, and hang the frame. 
If the window has a sunny exposure the 
articles will be dry in twenty minutes or 
less, more satiny than if ironed, and ready 
to be folded, leaving the drier to receive as 
many more. The articles also escape being 
yellewed under the hot irons, as well as 
grow white in the glare of the sun’s action. 

Will they “stick ’’ tothe glass? If they 
do not, it will be proof that the air bubbles 
were not all pressed out from under the 
articles; they must be pressed on firmly. 
But don’t ask, please, whence cometh that 
desirable stiffness so like that of new linen 
lawn, for the writer cannot solve that prob- 
lem, she merely asserts that it is a fact. 

Lace collars never look so much like new 
as when laundered in this way, and the 
edges picked out into their natural shape 
with a coarse pin, after the lace is well 
pressed on to the glass; the suction holds it 
so firmly in place that a careful person will 
rarely disarrange the main portion while 
** picking out”? the picot or other fancy 
edge, and if disturbed it is easily pressed 
back into position. 

Longer lengths of laces are stretched and 
rolled on to large straight bottles, then set 
inthe sunlight or on the steam heater. 
Limp black laces should be dusted, wet in 
cold water, then rolled on the bottle and 
dried like the washed laces. 

What a blessing to the college girl whose 
father has to work hard to pay seventy-five 
cents a dozen for all the useful and useless 
‘things ”’ that her ‘‘ four o’clocks ”’ add_ to 
her laundry bills) How much one would 
enjoy if it did not involve troubling other 
people. Windows—and mirrors are just as 
good, if one owns them, and does not mind 
repolishing them after they have served as 
driers—at least as good as shady windows. 

** Are house plants dangerous to the health 
of the family? ’’ is a question asked even in 
these days, when whims should have no 
place except in the humorous memories we 
now and then recallof our grandfathers’ 
; days, when they believed that their hair 
|must be cut and their corn planted in the 
**new of the moon.” In other words, ‘‘ when 
it is growing, or new hair and new corn will 
be scarce the next season.’’ : 
Excepting aquatics and the mosses, which 
may act unpleasantly upon a physical tem- 
perament susceptible to the malaria ofa 
swampy district, if ‘plants themselves are 
healthy. the people of the house will not 
suffer from their presence. Plants will not 
thrive, neither will people, where the air is 
too hot or too cold, nor where therooms are 
like a furnace today and the steam or hot air 
all off tomorrow, nor in rooms that are 
drafty, nor where the air is impure. It 











her eye would have fatally. diseased the | 


than a dozen times the doctor’s fee for ser- 


professional and business men. This has 
led to the belief that brainwork favors bald- 
ness by withdrawing blood from the scalp, 
, but this is only self-flattery on the part of 
those who advance the theory. Laborers 
‘generally wear soft felt hats or caps, which 
_are apt to be pushed to the back of the head, 
| so that the scalp gets plenty of light and air. 
As further proof, we find that the baldest 
men usually have sufficient hair at the back 
and onthe sides of the head below the hat 


line. 

The inference is plain—wear a soft hat or 
/none at all. If custom forbids this, then the 
| best a city man can do is to wear his hat as 
| little as possible, and never to keep it on in 
‘the house or office.—Youth’s Companion. 

———_ > > o 


Domestic Hints. 
SPINACH. 


" . Pick over, wash in five tepid waters, and soak 
Whatever helps the self-supporting woman | jn cold water till free from grit; cook in boiling 
Drain, rinse in cold 
water, drain dry, chop fine, and heat again in 
Serve with lemon 


salted water till tender. 


butter with salt and pepper. 
juice or vinegar. 


PARSLEY AND BUTTER SAUCE. 


Put two ounces of butter over the fire and melt 


it. Thicken then with a very little flour. When 
| quite smooth, pour in two cupfuls of boiling white 


edge to hang it over a winduw; any window | stock. Add another ounce of butter, a few drops 


| of lemon juice, a heaping tablespoon of chipped 
parsley and serve. 
STEAMED APPLE DUMPLING. 

A two-quart granite pan two-thirds full of sour 
apples, cut in eighths and half a cup of water. 
Butter the edge of the pan and the inside of the 
cover. 
flour, four leve! teaspoons Mrs. Lincoln’s Baking 
Powder, and half a teaspoon salt, wet with one 
secant cup milk, just stiff enough to roll out. Cover 
closely and steam one hour, or cook on top of the 
stove half an hour, with a trivet under the pan to 
keep the apple from burning. Serve at once with 
lemon sauce. Put a large plate over the pan, 
jnvert, leaving the crust on the plate with the 
apples at the top. 

RAISIN PIE. 

One cup of seeded raisins, one-third of a cup of 
water; cook for five minutes; have an ordinary 
pie tin lined with good paste, put in the stewed 
raisins, sprinkle with three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of flour; add upper 
crust and bake. This will keep as well as mince 

ie. 

. EGGS WITH ASPARAGUS. 

Have some cold boiled tips of asparagus and cut 
these into very short lengths. Sprinkle them 
with salt and pepper and a little lemon juice. Let 
them stand so for ten minutes. Then fry in but- 
ter the required quantity of eggs. Take them 
out and add to the butter in’ which they were 
fried the asparagus tips. Stir about till they are 
heated through, and arrange them around the 
eggs. 

SALMON LOAF. 

One can of salmon; drain, pick out bones and 
chop fine; one-half cupful of bread crumbs, yolks 
of four eggs, well beaten; season with salt, cay- 
enne pepper and parsley. Mix thoroughly to- 
gether and add the well-beaten whites of the eggs 
last. Putin a mould and steam one hour. Gar- 
nish with lemon and parsley. Sauce—Cook to- 
gether one cupful of cream, one tablespoonful of 
cornstarch, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one egg 
one tablespoonful of anchovy and one of tomatoes 
a pinch of mace, cayenne and a little parsley. 

Se ail 
Hints To Housekeepers. 


The simplest Rhode Island johnny cake is made 
just of meal, milk and salt. Say a cupful of meal, 
a pinch of salt, and enough sweet iich milk to 
make a batter that will fry on a griddle like any 
griddle cake. Some there are who like them 
made in this way but very stiff, the cakes half an 
inch in thickness, They are very sweet so made, 
but they require some little time to cook, five 
minutes or more on one side, and then five on the 
other after they are turned. Plenty of butter 
they need, good, sweet butter, and they are ideal 
for a breakfast, served with fried fish or broiled 
fish, or with sausages, or with any breakfast 
viand. Alsothey are delicious served with rich 
cream instead of butter. Then, too, a bit of 
maple syrup is favored with them by many. 

To bake canvasback ducks, sprinkle them in 

side with finely chopped white celery and some 
salt and bake in a quick oven twenty minutes 

Thin slices of fried hominy and currant jelly 
should be served with them. 

To make cheese ramekins, melt a half-cupful of 
grated cheese in a double boiler. Season it with 
a saltspoonful of salt, a dash of paprika and a 
tablespoonful of milk. When it is smooth, spread 
it on narrow strips of bread that have been 
dipped in milk and egg and fried in butter. 

Zine may be cleaned with a paste made of co m- 


wafers and cake, which are only a few of the nice 
things that might be on hand. Despite our early 
dinner hour, fashionable people have adopted the 


five o’clock tea function. 


English habit of having a regular spread at the 








a scope for a great variety of trimming. A good 
many of them are laced with ribbon or twists of 


Fasbion Motes. 


e%e Slashed sleeves are popular now and afford 





velvet. Three materials are commonly seen in a 
single sleeve. The elbow puff does not seem 80 
popular as it did some months ago, but it is by no 
means yet out of date. As bolero effects are al- 
most universal, one expects to find the material 
or trimming composing the bolero repeated on at 


least the upper part of the sleeve. ; cure. " 

e®e The newest belts are from two and a half to CURES AND PREVE\).. 
five inches in width, and of strong elastic, which | Celds, ‘ Cou), 
adjusts itself to the figure. These are often jewel | Sere Threat, Hou:. 
studded or sprinkled with steel or gilt beads. | Stiff Neck, Bron: 
The buckles are ponderous, sometimes represent- | Catarrh, Head ; 
ing the head of a celebrated personage or a Greek | Teethache, Rheu, 
figure in gold relief. The deep, wrinkled Empire | Neuralgia, in, 
belt is a favorite when worn with a short bolero. | Bruises, Sprais 


o% An effort is being made this season to intro- 
duce fancy effects in veilings. They are rather 
odd and pretty, but the style is too pronounced to 
find favor with the really well-dressed woman. 
The bright-colored veilings will not be worn over 
the face, but will be tied around the hat with a 
loosely draped effect. The fashion of wearing two 
veils still obtains for some occult reason. One of 
fancy material is simply tied around the hat; the 
other, which is usually a complexion veil, is worn 
over the face. 

e® A recent importation is a charming gown of 
pale silver gray silk poplin, trimmedjwith silver 
lines and black velvet. The underskirt is of gray 
peau de soie, and a border of the same silk is 
attached to the overskirt by silver tinsel, with 
buckles and bows at intervals. The revers and 
cuffs are of white glace silk embroidered with 
silver, and the vest and puffings at the wrists are 
of fancy printed gauze with insertions of creamy 
lace. 

e*e For some time millinery shapes have been 
growing flatter, but arecent advice from Paris 
decrees that the limit has at last been reached, 
and the toque and high-crowned effects are gain- 
ing in popularity. 

e*e Combinations of black and white are in 
great demand, both in gowns and millinery. 
Large toques made entirely of black tulle, closely 
gathered and with rolledJbrims, have a,wreath of 
small white roses placed on top of the brim, or a 
circlet of these flowers around,the crown. 

a®, Ostrich trimming is seen in abundance this 
season, and a favorite method of adjusting tips is 
toattach them to the semi-coronet, which tilts the 
hat or toque to one side, so that they stand almost 
erect, the points curling back_over;the brim. In 
this case the coronet may consist of a half circle 
in pierced gilt metal or cut jet. 

e*e A novelty in flowers is « pansy with petals 
curled at the edges, as when the blossom begins 
to wither. Various colors are shown in its con- 
struction, brownish red and pale yellow being a 
favorite combination. 

a", A wreath of pansies, broadening out in 
front, froms the border of a large toque, shelving 
over the forehead, the crown of which is con- 
cealed by a large, flat bow, with six long loops. 
A circular ornament of dull gold placed in the 
centre of the bow completes the decoration. 

e*e For the dainty mousseline bodice so much in 
vogue this spring one of the most effective garni- 
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ache, neuralgia, rheumatism, }u1)}); 


around the liver, pleurisy, swellin, _ 
and pains of all kinds the applicatic; : 


continued use for a few days etter. 


Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nai\-, “ 
ing, Heartburn, Nervousness, Sleeples- 


internal pains. 


CHINA, AND OF WHAT I? 18 ButILr.—* |) 
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For headache (whether sick 
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weakness in the back, Spine or | 





Ready Relief will afford immediat:. . 










Quicker Than Any Known Rem: 
No matter how violent or exerucis! 
the Rheumatic, Bedridden, Infirm, @) 
vous, Neuralgic or prostrated wit}; «; 
suffer, 


RADWAY’S READY REL:-> 
Will Afferd Instant Easc. 


INTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoon; 
tumbler of water will in a few 3); 















Headache, Diarrhoea, Colic, Flatule:): 










































There is not a remedial agent in the ». 


will cure fever and ague and all other 1, 5 
bilious and other fevers, aided by RADW 4 V's 


PILLS, soquickly as BADWAW’S RE \ DY 

BELIEF. 

50 Cents per Bottle. Sold by Drucgzists, 
BE SURE TO GET RADWAY\'s<. 





known ages itfhas lain still, silent andj) «1 
in the bosom of the great mountain rang: 
gigantic trench scooped out by the ha: 
giant genie. A hunting and surveying p 
cently left Jacksonville with the intentio: 
certaining the exact depth of this myst 


body of water, and to find out, if possibl: ee 


or not fish are to be found within its ghos 


cincts. 
THE DIMENSIONS OF THE GREAT W 4; 1} 


M. P.”: It runs from a point on the Gulf of | 


tung, an arm of the Gulf of Pechil! in 


eastern China, westerly to the Yellow i: 
thence makes a great bend tothe south for 

one hundred miles, and then runs to the sorth- 
west for several hundred miles to the Desert 
Gobi. Its length is 1500 miles. For the most : 
this distance it runs through a mountainous coun- 
try. keeping on the ridges, and winding os 
many of the highest peaks. In some places it 
only a formidable rampart, but most of th: 

is composed of lofty walls of masonry 4 n 
crete, or impacted lime and clay, from twelve + 
sixteen feet in thickness, and from. fifte 
thirty or thirty-five feet in height. The top ot 
this wall is paved for hundreds of miles. and 
crowned with crenallated battlements and t 


Cover with crust, made with one pint [ 


tures is an edging of small roses. Sometimes 
there is a row of tiny buds outlining collar and 
cuffs, and carried down the front of the corsage.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

a®, Easter displays convince the observer that 
boleros are becoming shorter with every season. 
The newest is little more than a detached yoke 
over a deep girdle or corselet. It may be of al- 
most any material, however delicate, a beauty 
recently seen being of white mousseline de soie, 
with incrustation of lace leaves. 

a*, Some of the prettiest sleeves show the under- 
sleeve effect only at the elbows, where the sleeve 
is slashed and filled in with a lace or mousseline 
puft. Below this,;as well as above, the sleeve fits 
closely, shaping down in a little cuff which fits 
| over the hand. The straight-around wristband 
| has lost some of its popularity, and instead there 
is a shaped band with the becoming flare. 

e*. A very stunning outing hat for summer 
' shows a felt crown and a straw brim, both white, 
and trimmed with a soft Persian silk scarf. 


Gems of Thought. 











....Song and sunshine, and light and love, and 
over all the fragrance of the Easter lilies—these 
mark the most beautiful festival of the year. 

..--Be as sharp as you will with yourselves; do 
not bear with the least sin in your own temper; 
give no impunity to yourselves or to your own 
faults. 

.---Gold cannot be used for currency as long as 
it is mixed with quartz and rock in which it lies 
imbedded. So your soubis useless to God till it 
istaken out from sin and earthliness and selfish- 
ness in which it lies buried.—A. J. Gordon. 

...-The glory ofa life isin the quantity of de 
votedness to God, in the fidelity with which the 
simplest things are done, in the quantitwof the 
higher life that can be thrown into the lowliest 
duty or the humblest position.—Sacred Heart 
Review. 

...-God does not need us to look after his sick 
poor, but he allows us to do so, just as you allow 
a little child to carry a thing for you. He needs 
noone. The men and women who seem to be 
the most useful to God and his church and his 
poor die every day, and just as they were doing 
the grandest things. 

..-- The resurrection of Christ is the guarantee 
of our own. The clouds which hung around the 
gate of death in earlier ages have rolled away 
since the day of our Saviour’s triumph over 
death; the presumptive speculations which were 
previously rife as to the future state have been 
exchanged for strong certainties.—Canon Liddon. 

.---Do you desire to be happy? If so, you must 
first learn that to be happy is to possess eternal 
life, to be in God, to be saved—all these are the 
same. Allalike mean the solution of the prob- 
lem, the aims of existence. If, therefore, you 
sincerely desire to be happy, let God take that 
possession of you that he seeks. 

..-- We shall find that the love of nature, wher- 
ever it has existed, has been a faithful and sacred 
element of human feeling ; that is to say, suppos- 
ing all the circumstances otherwise the same 
with respect to two individuals, the one who loves 
nature most will be always found to have more 
capacity for faith in God than the other.—Ruskin. 

..-.The weariness and sadness of life come 
from persistently closing our eyes toits greatness. 

There is no life so poor as that which 
through too close a grasp of visible things has 
lost all conscious hold upon unseen realities 
Lifted into the atmosphere of intinite greatness, 
the soul itself grows great; unfolded within the 
perfect love, the life itself becomes love.—Lucy 
Larcom. 


Hotes and Queries. 


THE First Birps.—“ R. W. J.”: In a recent 
lecture before the Audubon Society, Boston, 
Ralph Hoffman gave the list of birds in the order 
of their arrival in the spring, with the approxi- 
mate dates on which they may be looked for, as 
follows: March 6-10—Bluebird, robin, red-winged 
blackbird. March 10-20—Meadowlark, rusty black- 
bird, fox sparrow, cowbird, phaebe. April 1-5— 
Kingfisher, tree swallow, Savannah sparrow. 
April 58—Pine warbler, vesper sparrow. 
April 610—Field sparrow, chipping sparrow, 








mon whiting and ammonia applied with a woolen 
cloth. A lastrubbing should be given with aj} 
piece of dry flannel. 





is rarely in these days that a cool room 
is accepted as being filled with ‘ elixir,’ 
or a hot room as the reverse. Keep the 


steam up, but open the windows, is that , 


economy that insures health; coal may be’ 
saved wastefully. Our forefathers went 
cold for two reasons; one, that money was 
scarce to buy the fuel; second, that to cut 
the trees in the wood, to draw them to| 
the home wood pile, was to use for 
the family what might be exchanged for 
other necessities if not for cash. And 
then the labor of sawing and splitting 
was not a delight to those ‘saving’ fore- 
fathers of ours. Our long-suffering fore- 
mothers stored their plants in the cellar, 
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The invitations for a wedding anniversary | 


should have the year of the original wedding in! April 20—Sapsucker, solitary vireo, barn swallow. | The vertebre range in number {roi 
i dred to thirty, but are invariable in 
That is to say, asnake of a certain ~ 
long has exactly the same number « 
snake of similar species only on: 


the upper left-hand corner of the ecard. and the | 
year of the celebration in the right-hand corner. 
The centre at the top may display the raised en- 
twined initials of husband and wife, and, if for 
the twenty-fifth anniversary, the letters may be 
in silver. The invitation occupies the lower half 
of the card. 

If you want to make your teatable attractive 
you must be careful to provide good things to eat 
Persons who come in from driving or sailing or 
golfing are generally hungry, and a tempting array 
of food is always welcome. Arrange your tea 
equipments with the cups and saucers on a pretty 
cloth on one table and the eatables on another, 
with an arrangement of fresh flowers, crumpets, 
muffins, pate and lettuce sandwiches, cheese 


yellow redpolled warbler, yellow rumped 
warbler... April 10-15—Hermit thrush, swamp 
sparrow, purple finch, sharp-shinned hawk, ruby 
crowned kingler, winter wren, Carolina rail. 


| thirty to forty feet high. In numerous places the 
wall climbs such steep declivities that its toy 
ascends from height to height in flights of granit: 
steps. An army could march on the top of the 
wall for weeks and even mouths, moving ! 
places ten men abreast. 

How OILCLOTH Is MADE—* Young 
Keeper”: Qilcloth for floors is mad: 
hemp canvas, which is woven very wide so 
have no seams in it. This canvas is first stretetied 
tight over a frame, thenis covered with th 
or size, and rubbed down with pumice hi 
to fill in the spaces between the threads. and 


H 


make the whole very smooth. Then a coating ot 
thick paint is spread over the surface and rubbed 
in with a trowel. When this is dry anotlier thick 
coat is put on, and after that another. and then a 
coat of thin paint laid on with a brush All of 
these are of one color, and after they have beer 
put on and dried, the pattern of the o 
printed on by means of wooden blocks. 1! 

line of the design is cut on these blocks, and tor 
different colors different blocks are used. © 
cloth for table covers is made of light cloth or can- 
vas, on which two coats, or perhaps thiree : 
mon paint are laid on, and the design is ny 
printed inthe same way that calico is printed 

Curious Facts. 
“——The male mosquitoes do not bite, } on 


the juices of flowers and plants. 

——Only three weeks are required to dey: 

perfect mosquito from the egg. 

—A single sunflower breathes out 1 

ounces of water in a day. 

— In the pupa state the Hessian fy can 

searcely be distinguished from a flaxseed 

&—tThe guava tree bears fruit more mont 

the year than any other semi-tropical fruit 
—-An ounce of cabbage will give the con- 

sixteen foot-tons of energy, an ounce ot 

tons. 

—Japan still has coins made of iron 

may be defined as the metallic shinplaste: - 

realm. 

— Quito, in South America, is the ons 

town at a height of over nine thousand f 

sea level. 

—-Ninety-three per cent. of the heat | 

by all the coal dug is wasted, but only © 

cent. of the heat of oil. 

— The tube of a 12-inch gun has tif 

grooves, causing its projectile to revol\: 

five times per second as it leaves the 1 

—tThe difference between thet 

shortest races in the world is one foot 

half inch, and the average height is [ 

inches. 

— There are 249,000 different species 

on earth. Some of these are 

thousand of them are only equal to 

sand, 

—tThe oftener the lids are closed 

the worse for the eyes. With a cand 

eyes blink 6.8 times a minute, with go> 

sun 2.10, with electric 1.8. 

— One hundred and four million 2 

are extracted each year from plants 

Olives, linseed, palms and castor 

120,000,000 of this quantity. 

— There isa Chinese farm in Flv 


) itte 1 


so sina 





the Johns have gone somewhat ext: 
the * small truck” business, ship} i 


uct to New York. They have made 
it. 


Popular Science. 


— Astronomers figure out that t 


of the earth at the equator varies 
that our planet is not only flattened 
but slightiy squeezed in the middl: 


—The Rev. J. M. Bacon, wlio 


widely known by his balloon studies. 
winter to ascend to the top of on 

worst and blackest fogs, and to ex} 
stitution scientifically. 
guncotton explosions in dissipating t 


He will try 


—The greater part of the eart 


water and the air, copsists of but 
Oxygen forms one-half by weight. si! 
ter; aluminum, iron, calcium, magiic> 
and potassium form twenty-three pe! 
ing about two per cent. tor all the ot! 


Snake structure is) enormot> 











April 25-30—White-throated sparrow, chewink, 

brown thrasher, chebec. May 1—Chimney swift, 

yellow warbler, black-throated green warbler. 
DEEPEST LAKE IN THE WoRLD.—“ Curiously 


1 
; 





Inclined”: In the Cascade Mountains, about | Snakes craw] by moving forward exc! 
seventy-five miles northeast of Jacksonville, Ore., | which is attached to a powerful cro- 


the seeker for the curious will find the Great the belly. 


Sunken Lake, the deepest lakein the world. This | 


lake rivals the famous valley of Sindbad the ical Society in Washington at it- 

meeting how there have been three £" 
tions of Siberian animals into Europ: v4 
two occurred in connection with the ©- 
but the third is still in progress, and " 
and mammals are now passing from >! 
Scandinavia, the most traveled route ° 
vaders lying along the shores of the -\! 


Sailor. It is said to average two thousand feet 
down to the water on all its sides. The depth of 
the water is unknown, and its surface is as smooth 
and unruffied as a mammoth sheet of glass, it be- 
ing so far below the mountain rim as to be un- 
affected by the strongest winds. It is about fif- 
teen miles in length, and about 44 wide. For un- 


—Mr. L. Stejneger showed before ' 
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Poetry. 


BEYOND. 
1 the day the way with thorns is thick, 
: Jing soul bleeds with their piercing 





with eare the earth grows dark as 


inging clouds shut out the light. 


: » twilight hour brings release, 
. © comes with lingering breath of 


’ steals o’er the fainting heart, 
\ 
‘ 1e our common griefs depart. 


avens the way is growing bright, 
‘ Jaisies blossoming into light, 
se the world of shadow lies, 
d splendor fills the cloudless skies. 


sts and shades are countless blessings 


reveal the waning light of heaven, 
ag paths are spread with flowers 


‘ ~ immortal gleam through clouds of 
“ H. @. P. 
2~aoe 
CROCUS. 
jad slept in his little round house 
\ the whole winter through; 
“4 tap-tapping,—’twas spring at the 





we are Waiting for you!” 


~ peeped out from his little brown 


ied his way little head; 
ny, Miss Snowdrop! and how do you 
chilly morning?” he said. 
—Sarah J. Day. 


So 
FLOWERS. 
~ and ever was, my wish and way 
owers live freely, and all die 
their Genius bids their souls depart) 
: kindred in their native place. 
k the rose, the violet’s head 
sken with my breath upon its bank 
eproached it, the ever-sacred cup 
e lily hath between my hands 
insoil'd, nor lost one grain of gold. 
—Walter Savage Landor. 





> >-- 
A VISION OF SPRING IN WINTER. 
+ sees not, neither set of star, 


nightfall, nor imperial plenilune, 
ne sweet shape of the full-breasted 


~ 


Lars 
\ et 


e the silver-sandalled shadows are 

sort for arrows of the sun to mar 

Moves with the mild gait of an ungrown moon: 
verhead the half-lit ereseent swims, 
nder-colored night draws hardly breath, 

I ght is listening; 

i the dawn of slender-shapen limbs, 
al. born again of doubtful death, 
foster-father of the weanling spring. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Virg 





—— o> 
FROM SONGS OF TWO. 


We thought when Love at last should come 

» rose would lose its thorn, 

\nd every lip but Joy’s be dumb 
When Love, sweet Love, was born; 

rhat never tears should start to rise, 
No night o’ertake our morn, 

Nor any guest of grief surprise 
When Love, sweet Love, was born. 


\nd when he came, O Heart of mine! 
(nd steod within our door, 
No joy our dreaming could divine 
Was missing from his store. 
Phe thorns shall wound our hearts again, 
But not the fear of yore, 
For all the guests of grief and pain 
shall serve him evermore. 
—Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
Si aid - 
VESPERTIME. 


Now, dark first dims the meadow-marsh, 
e wind in gustful musie sighs; 
It spurns the reedy grasses harsh, 


And, like a tireless spirit, flies 
Unseen, across the evening skies, 
The solitary skies 


\nd wind-swayed, anchored fishing-boats 
Shine each a lantern, eerily, 

Whose mirrored gleam, lo, dips and floats 
Upon the wave, and seems to be 

\ fallen star, caught. in the sea, 
\ star dropped to the sea. 


Mysterious breath—Oh, life of night! 
rhe dreamful gloaming’s subtlest part, . 
From earth to heaven taking flight, 
Coming from the twilight’s heart, 
Love-song to the stars thou art, 
Oh, wind of night, thou art. 
—Town and Country Magazine. 





ee te tied 
IT Is ENOUGH. 
lear Lord, if love should pass me by, 
While still the sun shines in the sky, 
\nd somewhere hearts to hearts reply— 


It is enough. 


lear Lord, if fame should pass me by, 

While breathes the great ideal nigh, 

I xh deaf unto my own soul's ery— 
It is enough. 


\nd Lord, if wisdom pass me by, 
lt only by some spirits high 
Fiou answerest the heart’s great Why— 
It is enough. 
—N. Y. Home Journal. 
>So 
ed burden is this life ye bear, 
] nit, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
“aid up and walk beneath it steadtastly, 
] ot for sorrow, falter not for sin; 
I vard, upward, till the goal ye win. 
—Frances Anna Kemble. 
sa 
« has shams that in our biindness 
e don’t see; no doubt it’s true 
| the milk of human kindness 
~ adulterated, too 
—Philadelphia Press. 
— ~soe 
here Was aman in our town 
\nd he was wondrous wise. 
» never called a fellow down 
Who larger was in size! 
pee 
ands who greet a hero with 
loud and flattering din 
d play the same tunes later if 
val chanced to win. 
-fS o. 
w but this: a glint afar 
vii darkness of a heavenly light; 
that star another night; 
| that night another star. 
—John Hall Ingham. 


- -~?o- 











deem nyself the wisest man 
\ud thought a useless task, 
| I answer half the questions 
at a single boy can ask. 
—Washington Star. 





~so>- 
ind the woodpecker pecking, 
* robin sing—then 
ve T could get to my window 
as winter again. 
—Chicago Record Herald. 
oo 
'o the wise is sufficient ; 
~ophers tell us so, 
« lueky to guess if the word be yes, 
ether it will be no! 
—Philadelphia Record. 
ee 
ed an heiress—lucky stroke— 
‘ruth his vanity was flattered ; 
len one day her pa went broke 
ound his hopes were also shattered. 
—Philadelphia Record. 
_-<+> 
‘inple things will banish care afar, 
‘s all the world may plainly see. 
‘il finds solace in a good cigar 
and Woman in a eup of tea. 
—Chicago Record. 














Miscellaneous, 


Old Joe’s Vi'let. 

“In my Father’s house there are many man- 
sions! if it were not so—” With a gnarled and 
rheumatic finger old Joe Thorne followed the 
precious words, trying to repeat them in a quiver- 
ing voice so as to give himself all their comfort. 
But he had to stop, for his voice was not steady 
enough to serve him, and his eyes were too blind 
to see the big print, even with the aid of large 
round spectacles with heavy steel frames. 

But he had only been so dim of vision since last 
Board day, when it had been decided by those in 
authority that he was too old and feeble to look 
after himself any longer, and that he must part 
with his little home and his scanty belongings 
and end his days in the House. Knowing his 
poverty and helplessness, he had patiently and 
meekly acquiesced in the decision of his betters, 
and his nearest neighbors, half a mile off, and the 
relieving officer had pointed to him in glowing 
colors how much better off he would be in the 
House. 

“Why, you won’t know yourself, Joe,” said 
brisk ’Liza Legg, who had an eye to her neigh- 
bor’s old oak bureau, which might come her way 
very cheaply if things went well; “you won’t 
know yourself with bread and comfort the whole 
winter through; no gettin’ starved with cold like 
we pore folk outside.” 

Old Joe looked dazedly round, as one who 
hardly knew himself already, and as one who 
might soon be lost altogether. 

“°*T es true, ’Liza,’’ he answered sadly; “I be 
gettin’ up a good hard age.” 

“That's the sensible way to look at it,” re- 
marked the relieving officer, who was as kind- 
hearted as his officialty allowed him to be; 
“why, if you stayed here we might find you dead 
in your bed one fine morning.” 

“Ess, and how about the stiffcate and puttin’ 
of ’ee under groun’?”’ 

This cheerful question from ’Liza, who had 
made up her mind days ago that the rickety old 
fourposter was only fit for firewood, but that the 
feather bed might be really got a bargain. Its 
owner looked wistfully at the antiquated piece of 
furniture. 

“It med be,” he admitted, “ but I’m willin’ to 
go when the Lord do call me.” 

They were both pleased to find him so resigned 
to what was right and fitting, and, well content, 
they left him to himself to think it over. The 
place which had sheltered him and _ his for so 
many years that his memory could only dimly 
grope about the earlier ones was no snug and 
bowered cottage, like the model onesin the vil- 
lage, but was an isolated Ishmael of a dwelling, 
standing apart from the haunts of men, with its 
thatch roof standing out from the hillside likea 
frown or furrow; it was lopsided and rather 
tumbledown where it did not face the public eye, 
but to Joe Thorne it was home, and sanctified to 
him by ties of warm affection. His wife had 
come there a bride; his children had all been 
born there; and the place which the villagers 
stigmatized as so lonely and ‘‘ way back from 
everywhere” was to him the most peopled spot 
in the universe. From its homely shelter his 
children had gone forth one by one to earn their 
daily bread afar and near—some had married, 
some had died.—and from that rickety fourposter 
so despised of 'Liza Legg, his old wife had turned 
a face of calmest trust toward the dark and silent 
grave. 

Now that his wife was dead and his children 
drifted out into the world—and beyond it, with 
none of his own kith and kin remaining in the 
parish—this little tumbledown house was his 
world, the only place where he did not feel lost 
and lonely; to him the spirit of departed bless- 
ings rested upon it like the dew of the morning. 
But it was to be his no longer; the decree had 
gone forth that he must lose his home and_ his 
individuality, to become just one more pauper 
added to the responsibilities of the parish. The 
idea was so sad and strange that he could not 
get used to it: and even as he strove to meet the 
inevitable with no rebellious spirit the evil day 
came upon him. That morning his scanty be- 
longings had been parted up and scattered among 
the parishioners, and the little money they 
fetched was to go toward his maintenance in the 
Union. 

’Liza Legg had fastened upon the feather bed, 
and was to be ousted by no more generous bid- 
der; but she could not appropriate the old oak 
bureau, for the vicar knew a fine piece of antique 
furniture when he saw it, and he gave Thorne an 
honest price for it. 

Now the place was bare, save for the infirm, 
tottering old settle, which was supposed to be a 
fixture, upon which Joe sat to try and read his 
Bible; a few red sparks lingered inthe depressed- 
looking fireplace, with a brick in its lower jaw 
and ashes upon its head. The cottage had been 
let over his head and the new tenants were com- 
ing in that day. Joe Thorne was waiting for 
their arrival before taking himself off as in duty 
bound tothe Union ere the sun set. For he had 
still a piece of property to dispose of which trou- 
bled him more than all the rest; he had offered 
this last treasure to ’Liza Legg, who had flouted 
it, and he was terribly afraid that the worst would 
have to come to the worst. 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions— 
many mansions’’— His quavering voice broke 
suddenly with a sob, anda neat little gray cat 
stirred upon his knee, and began gently rubbing 
against him to know what the matter was. She 
had been uneasy herself for a week or longer, 
and the removal of the furniture had disturbed 
her still more. What could she and her master 
do when bedtime came with no fourposter—for 
she was accustomed to sleep on one corner of the 
shabby patchwork quilt, and rouse him in the 
morning with a cold little nose against his face 
and a burst of rapturous purring. 

What a lonely awakening for him the next 
morning without his little faithful friend and 
companion! For it had come to pass that the 
little gray cat and the old man were allin allt» 
each other. She had come to them years ago, 
a tiny stray kitten, on their last daughter’s wed- 
ding day, and because Mrs. Thorne had been 
picking the first violet of the year when the 
small ** come by chance ” announced herself as a 
claimant for the lost daughter’s vacant place, 
they had named her Vi'let and taken to her very 
kindly. All this had happened a long, long time 
ago; but although Vi’let was, like her master, 
well strickenin years, she was a dainty, pretty 
little cat still, with a feminine vanity that insisted 
upon a perfectly licked and glossy coat, with a 
special face washing after every meal. 

The old man loved her dearly, for she was far 
more than a cat to him; she was the last living 
bit of home left, and he had to part with her be- 
cause his home was broken up and done away 
with. She was so soft and warm and gentle, with 
most loving ways; and now all these things had 
to pass out of his life, for pure officialism would 
take possession of him, and not let go until parish 
boards inclosed hisdumb head and earth received 
her own. 

It broke his heart that he could not explain 
matters to her, and so soften the pain of parting. 
“If I could hev told her ’twas for the best,” he 
said to himself over and over again, “she’d have 
bided away from me more patient-like; but there’s 
no reasoning with a dumb critter; she’ll just pine 
away wi’ grieving. and maybe get served bad.” 

His troubled thoughts were snapped asunder 
by the bustle of an arriving cart, piled high with 
the new tenant’s goods, and crowned by uprooted 
gooseberry bushes. He rose then with a quickly 
beating heart, while Vi’let .at his feet fuffed her- 
self out indignantly at more intruders upon their 
beloved privacy. It seemed to Joe that a regi- 
ment entered with hobnailed boots, and headed 
by a red-faced matron, who was evidently at high 
pressure with the exertion of “ridding house.” 
She stared in displeased amazement at the old 
man, who should have been gone; the fuffed-out 
Vi’let was quite beneath her notice. Thorne ex- 
plained himself apologetically. 

“1’ll be clean gone in a moment, missus; I only 
waited to pay my rispacts, and to ast if you’d a 
mind to kip a cat—’tis a wunnerful good cat, and 
turr’ble fierce after rats and mice.” 

It is to be feared that he drew upon his imag- 
ination for the rats, but as regards mice he was 
perfectly in order. Butfor her fever heat of busi- 
ness Mrs. Foot, a kind-hearted woman, might 
easily have been touched into acquiescence by his 
pleading face, quite working with anxiety. Un- 
fortunately, too, the foolish little cat was making 
a perfect exhibition of herself under the stimulus 
of a dog barking outside—he knew better than to 
come in, with that apotheosis of indignation, 








‘demeanor Joe took her up, and she quieted at 


once, feeling so secure in her master’s arms. 

‘*She’s so knowledgable,” he pleaded timidly, 
as his eyes wandered uneasily to the troop of 
children, as though he feared the mother might 
accuse him of wanting to take the bread out of 
their mouths, “‘ and not a bit covetous or greedy; 
she ‘ill do with anything—just a few oddsies, and 
if she may bide ‘long of you, there’s two—dree 
faggots in the back house that you’m kindly wel- 
come to.”’ 

His voice trailed off into hopelessness as Mrs. 
Foot eyed him and Vi’let as though she preferred 
their room to their company, and enunciated a 
verdict which entirely coincided with ’Liza 
Legg’s, that children was plague enough, and she 
couldn’t be moidered with no cats.” 

He saw it was hopeless, so he laid his Bible on 
the mantelshelf, saying he would return for it 
“d@reckly minute,” and sallied forth with an old 
ferret bag in one hand and Vi’let held close with 
the other. 

As he made his forlorn way down to the river, 
the cat’s fur was dabbled with the old man’s 
bitter tears. To have to serve his faithful little 
friend this last shabby trick—to have with his 
own hands to put to silence the living, loving 
thing which had comforted his loneliness a thou- 
sand times, made his soul rise up in anguish and 
rebellion. Had_ he lived so honestly and worked 
so hard to come only to this? Why not have 
tithed at least a part of his master’s belong- 
ings, which had passed so constantly through 
his hands, and so known better times? He’d 
known many less particular than himself, and 
they still had roofs of their own to cover them 
without troubling the parish. For once dark 
thoughts possessed his patient soul—dark 
thoughts of life. of death, and even of God in 
his heaven. But these could not abide with 
him long, for suddenly he seemed to see his 
wife’s. last living look, with its calm beatitude 
of perfect trust, reproaching him for his bitter- 
ness and want of faith. Such a remembrance 
had power to brush aside the clouds of his mo- 
mentary wnbelief, and he was only _heart- 
broken as he reached the sandy margin of the 
river in which he had bathed as a happy, care 
less lad. Putting down Vi’let,—for he had no 
fear that she would stray from him,—he had to 
bend his stiff old back painfully to grope for 
stones. He had literally to feel for them, for the 
tears were raining down his face. If only he 
could have told her he was doing it for the best 
and out of love, for fear worse things might be- 
fall her, and to prevent her slowly pining to 
death! 

He was pottering slowly about his hopeless 
task when a fisherman, who had been an amazed 
onlooker from the shadow of a tree overhanging 
the water, accosted him. 

“You seem in trouble; can I help you?” 

Joe straightened himself slowly with a groan, 
and his questioner never forgot the tragedy on 
the patient, uplifted face. Seeing he was ad- 
dressed by a ‘‘ bettermost”’ person, he took off his 
cap, holding it nervously with both hands, while 
his thin gray hairs fluttered in the breeze. 

“Tbein sort trouble, sir. I’ve worked, man 
and buoy, sixty year for the squire—t’ old squire, 
and his father avore ’ee—and now I be come to 
this. They won't let I bide outside t’ House no 
longer, so I’ve got to go in, and there ain’t no 

ace for Vi'let, so I’m drowning of her—the 
aithfulest critter that ever lived.” 

He made a despairing gesture to indicate the 
cat, who was rubbing against the stranger’s legs 
as though to introduce herself and implore his aid 
for her master. The stranger stooped to caress 
it, for in truth the sight of old Thorne’s distress 
was almost more than he could stand. 

‘** She is such a pretty cat; is there no help for 
it?” 

Joe shook his head. ‘I’ve arst a many, but 
none ain’t willen; they’ve either got cats or fierce 
dougs that Vi’let can’t abear. Like me, she’s 
gettin’ uplong; but it do zim hard all the same.” 

He bent to pick up the last stone, and his hands 
trembled so that he could hardly find the mouth of 
the ferret bag. 

“You say you have worked on the Manor estate 
all your working life. Do you know the present 
squire—or, what is more tothe purpose, does he 
know you?” 

“TIT mind him, o’ course, but since he come of 
age he’s been home so little—a’most like a for- 
eigner in the place—he ‘ill not know I for zartain.’ 

A few more questions were asked and an 
swered, and then Joe looked anxiously round, for 
the sun was westing fast, and he had to be in the 
House before it sank. Taking Vi’let in his arms, 
he held her gently a moment, and then tried to 
put her into the weighted bag; but the task was 
quite beyond him, and he released her to hide his 
face and try to stifle the sobs that were shaking 
his withered body from head to foot. 

“TI can't doit,” he sobbed wildly. 
it!” 

The fisherman took the bag away from him and 
waited afew moments. 

“T'll do it,” he said kindly. ‘ Leave your little 
friend to me; I’ll do it when you are gone.” 

Quite spent with the force of his own emotion, 

Joe looked anxiously to see if he might trust the 
assurances of this stranger. 
“You ‘ill do it kind?” he queried so anxiously, 
thankful to see that Vi’let purred to him as 
though he inspired confidence, for as a rule she 
fuffed at new acquaintances and declined to know 
them. 

“Tl do it kind; I promise faithfully.”’ 

“JT humbly thank you, sir. If you ’ll just speak 
soft and call her Vi'let she ’ill be more tract’ble.” 

Not daring to look again at his old friend, Joe 
hurried off as fast as his withered legs would 
carry him, sobbing as he went. Vi’let struggled 
to follow him, but was prevented, and, like her 
poor old master, she had to yield to the inevi- 
table. 

The fisherman waited until Joe had passed out 
of sight and hearing, and then with one whirl of 
his strong arm he threw the ferret bag and stones 
right into the deep of the river. But Vi’let was 
still safely in his arms, and he looked at his cap- 
tive smilingly as he gathered up his fishing tackle 
and hurried off to the Manor. Vi’let cried pite 
ously after the vani. hed Joe, but she was quite 
without fear for her own personal safety. His 
touch was kind and gentle, and he called her 
Vi'let. 

Young, warm-hearted, generous, with all these 
feelings stirred tothe uttermost by the painful 
scene he had just witnessed, Vi’let’s jailer made 
nothing of the distance to the Manor, and stormed 
the private entrance as one who had a perfect 
right todo so. Without asking leave of any he 
brought his captive right into the presence of the 
young squire himself, who was transacting dry 
business, and horribly bored and out of temper at 
his durance vile on so fine an evening. 

“ Jack, you fortunate, lazy, idle beggar! 
been envying you the whole blessed— 
the deuce have you got there? A cat?” 

His friend went over to him, laying a hand on 
his shoulder, and looked down at him with 
eager eyes, which, but for the absurdity of the 
thing, the squire could have sworn had tears in 
them. 

“ Yes, a cat, Tom! the very queen of cats. Do, 
you know what I have just seen?—a poor old 
man trying to drown his little friend and com- 
panion before going off to the ‘ House.’ He tried 
so hard, but hecould not do it. Oh, Tom! to see 
such heartbreak in an old face; it is bad enough 
in the young, only somehow you know it will 
mend fagain; but this one—so old ard so help- 
less—such a good face, too, honest and up- 
right, so patient, too, for all its pain. God! to 
think of a man’s world narrowing down to 
one faithful little cat—and he trying to drown it 
atlast! He made me think of my own dad as he 
might be some day, until I could scarcely answer 
him—there’s such sublime pathos about helpless 
old age. Now, Tom, you must let me rent a cot- 
tage—at once! no delay!—and we’ll have him out 
of the Union before another twenty-four hours 
please God! Now for the queen of cats! Where 
can we keep her secure for the night? I would 
not lose her for a hundred pounds, and I would 
not lose the joy of their meeting for twice a hun- 
dred! ” % 

He paused, for his breath caught, and for a few 
moments the squire looked carefully out of the 
window. 

“Sit down, old man—you and your precious 
cat! We must talk this over, you know; and 
please remember that I amin the job as well.” 
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It was rather late the next day—for Jack 
Selhurst and the squire had been tremendously 





board of lifeand were waiting to be returned 
whence they came. Allofthem looked more or 
less forlorn, and poor old Thorne sat somewhat 
apart, quite spent and exhausted with all the 
emotion of the previous day. He had not vitality 
enough to be much astonished at the advent of 
the stranger to see him, but he felt it was meant 
as an assurance that he had fulfilled his promise. 

“ You did it kind, sir?” he queried, but he had 
no heart toask further. The mere thought of 
Vi'let lying stark at the bottom of the river was 
too much for his hardly maintained composure. 

“TI did it kind,” the: young man answered 
gently, “ and now I have obtained permission to 
take you for a little drive. Will you come?,” 

Too inert to care one way or the other, yet re- 
sponding to the kindly manner of the invitation, 
and rather amazed at it, old Joe looked blankly 
round, as though the walls of the ward were those 
of a prison. 

‘IT dunno as I’m allowed—” he began; but 
Selhurst assured him again that he was, and lost 
no time in leading him out of the building to 
place him ina low, comfortable pony carriage. 
There happened to be a warm coat flung care- 
lessly on the vacant seat, and the passenger had’ 
to take possession of it, for the evening air was 
chilly. The pleasant warmthjof the coat and the 
cheerfulness of being out of doors did Joe good, 
and he began to chirp a little as they traversed 
the familiar road at-a merry pace. Like most 
country folk, he had a knowing eye for a horse, 
and it did not take him long to discover that he 
and the pony were old acquaintances, 

““ Why, sure enough, ’tis old squire’s Silvertail, 
baint it?” 

Selhurst, who had never enjoyed himself so 
much in his life, admitted blithely that it was 
Silvertail in the flesh, and Joe began to wonder 
whom he was driving with, although he knew it 
could not be the young squire himself. He grew 
quite chatty as the pleasant motion brisked him 
up, and began pointing out the objects of interest 
to the stranger as they passed them by so swiftly. 

‘There be Pitgroun, where I did the very first 
piece of plowin’ as ever I put-a hand to. I 
mind the furrows were crookeder than the hind 
legs of adoug. Folk as knows nothin’ of plowin’ 
think it’s easy done, but I ’low they should 
try it.” 

Presently they were passing a copse which was 
just feathering out into spring green, and he 
looked at the new growth of wood with the eye of 
an’ expert. 

“T’ve done a goodish bit to hurdling in that 
there copse; I see they’m givin’ it a bit of a rest. 
Tis turr’ble rheumaticky work, and I hadn't fol- 
lowed it long before getting crippled up.” 

But he grew mournfully silent as they drove on 
by the river, and so close to the scene of yester- 
day’s tragedy. If that portion of their route 
could have been avoided Selhurst would have 
chosen some other way. By this time they were 
close to the Manor gates, which were protected 
on either side by a small and trimly kept lodge. 
In one of these lived the head gardener and his 
wife; in the other, which had been tenantless for 
some months, was the squire himself, trying to 
soothe and comfort a restless, unquiet cat, who 
had previously had her paws carefully buttered 
by the gardener’s wife in order to reconcile her to 
new quarters. 

At the door of this lodge Silvertail drew up 
with much decision, and Joe was asked to alight. 
Quite dazed by the extraordinary things that 
were happening to him, he did so, after vainly 
murmuring that “he thanked the gentleman 
kindly, but wasn’tit time he was going back- 
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Oh, what a sufferer 


terribly troubled with nervousness; could 
not sleep nights. I had that bloated feeling 
after eating and faintness, and wasalso de- 
pressed, having no ambition; but now I am 
happy to say I have found relief in Ripans 
Tabules from all these ailments. 
highly recommend them and have done so.” 
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INDIGESTION 


A practical test of Ripans Tabules, in the 
“Majority of cases, is enough to make an 
earnest advocate of the user. 
years of age, a seamstress by occupation,” 
writes a Jersey City, N.J., lady, ‘‘and have 
been troubled with that dreadful complaint, 
indigestion, for the last four years. I found 
no relief in medicine (although I tried many 
kinds) until I used Ripans Tabules. 
have proved a perfect success. 
used made me feel like a different woman. 
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WANTED :—A case of bad health that R'I’P’A‘N‘S will not benefit. They banish pain 
and prolong life. One gives relief. Note the word R°I'P’A'N’S on the package and accept 
no su'stitute. RI*P A‘N’s, 16 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten samples and j 
one thousand testimonials will be mailea to any address for Seems, forwarded to the 
Ripans Chemical Uo., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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natives were using nails of wood, bone, shell and 
stone. When they saw iron nails, they fancied 
them to be shoots of some very hard wood, and 
desirous of securing such a valuable commodity 
they planted them in their gardens. 

——There were six Secretaries of State who 
afterward became Presidents, namely, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Van Buren 
and Buchanan. Monroe was Secretary of War for 
a short time after he had served in the State De- 
partment, and General Grant was Secretary of 
War ad interim. There have been no Secretaries 
of the Treasury, the Navy or the Interior nor any 
Postmasters or Attorney-generals who have be- 
come Presidents. Jeff Davis was Secretary of 
War under President Pierce. 

——Louisiana was named in honor of Louis 
XIV. of France. Called the “Creole State.” 





long ?”’ 

Selhurst shook his head as he helped the tot- 
tering old figure and cared for it tenderly. 

“Mr. Thorne,” he said cheerfully, “ you are not 
going backlong any more. I want you to under- 
stand this clearly.” 

Joe understood nothing; he was inadream, 
and therefore past speech altogether. As the 
two entered, the young squire rose from his minis- 
trations with welcome in his face, and the restless 
little gray cat, who had proved a veritable hand- 
ful to her anxious guardians, became suddenly 
almost delirious with happiness. For a moment 
Joe regarded her as some mysteriously risen 
ghost, and then the rapture of recognition glowed 
upon his worn face and made it almost young 
again. 

“Vivlet!! My Vi'let!” 

It was all that he could say for some time, as he 
was fain to sink into a comfortable armchair and 
let Vi’letannounce her bodily presence by vibrant 
purrs and a scarification of his face with a very 
rough and eager little tongue. They were both 
too rejoiced to be in any way coherent, but the 
sympathizing onlookers felt well rewarded for 
their labor of love. But presently, when the old 
man could look round, he found even more than 
one recovered treasure. There was the rickety 


fourposter, with its comfortable feather 
bed, which had been wrested from ‘Liza 
Legg by generous compensation; there was 


bureau, which the vicar had 
brought down himself the very moment he 
had heard of what was in the wind. There was 
a homely tea laid for two, for qne cupless saucer 
had cream in it, as the squire and Selhurst had 
both decided that Vi’let’ had’ fretted as well as 
her master over the separation, and that her ribs 
must be better covered than they were. A cheer- 
ful wood fire twinkled upon the hearth, and there 
was just enough homely comfort to keep an old 
man and his cat happy and content. 

Joe did not quite realize all his good fortune 
until the squire explained it to him very clearly 
and kindly, with a neighborly hand on his 
shoulder. 

““Mr. Thorne, thisis now your home—yours 
and Vi’let’s. I consider it your due, and not 
charity. Youhave been an honest and faithful 
servant to my father and. his father, and I am 
reaping the fruit of your labors. I have arranged 
that Mrs. Lockett, your near neighbor—only a 
few yards away, you see—will do for you, and 
every week there will be a small sum provided, 
so that either you or she can do your bit of mar 
keting. Perhaps you may thank my friend here 
for his share in all these transactions, for you 
have not the claim upon him that you have upon 
me.” 

Joe did his best to sob out a few heartfelt 
words of gratitude, for had they not restored to 
him his loved Vi’let—his lost individuality: and 
although it was no longer the little brown house, 
had they not given him back his home and the 
sacred privacy which is its greatest blessing? 

Seeing him so broken, albeit only with the 
weight of his happiness, they made his tea for 
him, and sat down to smoke a friendly pipe, so 


that all strangeness might wear off before they 
left him. But after the tea had refreshed him and 


Vi’let had lapped up the cream, as beseemed a 
squire’s pensioner, Joe could speak at least a 
part of his grateful mind with more composure. 
He thanked them again and again; and Vi’let, 
basking in the warmth of the fire—her own fire 


also, the oak 


Purchased by United States, 1803, for $15,000,000. 
Louisiana admitted as a State under present 
name, April 8, 1812. First sugar cane cultivated 
in United States near New Orleans, 1751. First 
sugar mill, 1758. First shipment of cotton abroad, 
1784. Seceded Jan. 21,1861. Some fighting on the 
river between boats and forts. New Orleans 
captured May 1, 1862. In June, 1868, State re- 
entered Union. In the war with England the 
State made a glorious record, and at the battle of 
New Orleans, Jan. 2, 1815, humiliated the British 
and ended the war. 

——The oldest pieces of wrought iron now known 

are probably the sickle blade found by Belzoni 
under the base of a sphinx in Karnaé¢ near Thebes; 
the blade found by Colonel Vyse, imbedded in the 
masonry of the Great Pyramids; the portion of a 
cross-cut saw exhumed at Nimrod by Mr. Layard, 
all of which are now in the British Museum. A 
wrought bar of Damascus steel was presented by 
King Porus to Alexander the Great, and the 
razor steel of China for many centuries has sur- 
passed all European steel in temper and dura- 
bility of edge. The Hindoos appear to have made 
wrought iron directly from the ore, without pass- 
ing it through the furnace, from time immemorial, 
and elaborately wrought masses of iron are still 
found in India, which date from the early cent- 
uries of the Christian era. 
A perfect vacuum is something never yet 
attained, despite all the attempts of scientists. 
Probably the closest approach to a perfect one 
has been reached by Professor Gates of Washing- 
ton. Intoa test tube, made of glass that melts 
only at a very high temperature, he poured 
molten glass that melts at a comparatively low 
temperature. When the molten glass had cooled 
it formed a solid mass, completely filling the test 
tube. His next test was to attach a suction 
pump tothe open end of the tube, and subject 
the tube to heat sufficient to melt the glass that 
he had poured in, but not the glass of which the 
tube itself was made. Then, by means of the 
pump, he drew out all the molten glass, except 
enough to completely filland close the end of the 
tube, when he allowed it to cool. He believes 
that he has thus produced a perfect vacuum, for 
no air could possibly enter the space left empty 
by the drawing out of the molten glass. 








Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manten. 








and Joe’s, as she knew instinctively—purred and 
blinked upon the two intruders, as though assur- 
ing them that the hospitality of her house and 
Joe’s was extended to them whenever they felt in 
need of it. 

“ Tknowed,” said the old man humbly and 
gratefully, “‘ that there was a place for me above, 
where my Louie be gone before me, but I never 
thought to find another home upon earth.” Then 
he turned wistfully to the young squire. “I see 
the larrel hedge up the driye do want clippin’ 
turr’ble bad; 1 ’low, sir, as I’m hard to beat at 
clippin’ hedges.” 

So on very fine sunny days you may see a bent 
old man clipping a hedge and talking away blithery 
to himself, or to Vi'le-—who always attends—or 
to the squire himself as he passes up and down 
the drive. Between the two thereis a very real 
attachment, and Joe never lets him pass without 
sending his respectful duty and hearty thanks— 


3803 Inumona oF 
Lounging Robe, 
32, 36 and 49 in, bust. 


Weman’s Kimena Leunging Rebe. No. 
38033. 

The attractive example illustrated is made from 
flowered silk, of genuine Oriental make, in dull 
rose tints, in white, with borders of plain white, 
but in addition to all the lovely silks offered, 
cotton crepes, wool crepe de chine, simple Scotch 
and French flannel, cashmere, and Albatross are 
all used, as wellas such washable fabrics as 
cheviot, Madras, percale, dimity and foulardine. 
The garment is absolutely simple, and includes 
shoulder and under-arm seams only. Both back 
and fronts are laid in tucks that run to yoke 
depth and provide fulness below, while the latter 
are turned back at the neck to form revers. The 
sleeves are loose and ample, becoming wider as 


3805 House Gown, 
32 to 42 in. bust, 





in which Vi’let always joins—to Mr. John Sel- 
hurst.—Ellen Ada Smith, in Longman’s Maga- 


zine. 
Historical. 

—tThe first Union flag was unfurled on Jan. 1, 

1776, over the camp at Cambridge. It had thirteen 
stripes of white and red, and retained the English 
cross in one corner. 
—tThe first telegraphic instrument was suc 
cessfully operated by S. F. B. Morse, the inven- 
tor, in 1835, though its utility was not demonstrated 
to the world until 1842. 

—tThree Presidents’ widows are living: Mrs. 
Grant makes her home in Washington, Mrs. Har- 
rison lives in Indianapolis and Mrs. Garfield at 
Mentor, 0. Buchanan’s niece and Arthur’s sister, | 











busy—when the former entered the old men’s 





evolved out of a mere cat, ready to hurl itself in 





his direction. To coax her into a more seemly 


ward of the Union. There they sat like poor 
forgotten pawns which had been swept off the | 


both prominent in Washington during the admin- | 
istration of those Presidents, still survive. 
—wWhen Captain Cook first visited Tahiti, the 


they approach the wrists. 
To cut this Kimona for a woman of medium 


size, 8 yards of m.iterial 24 inches wide, 6} yards | 
| o7inches wide or 5} yards 32 inches wide will be 


| required. 


The pattern, 3802, is cut in three sizes, small, 
medium and large. 


Weman’s Heuse Gown. No. 3805. 

No garment included in the complete wardrobe 
is more essential to comfort and true elegance 
than the tasteful, becoming house gown. The 
very charming model shown is suited to many 
materials, light weight wools, cotton and linen, 
but is never more effective than when made after 
the original in primrose yellow challie with black 
rings, and trimming of black velvet ribbon and 
yoke of tucked yellow silk. : ‘ 

To cut this gown for a woman of medium size 
12 yards of material 21 inches wide, 11 yards 27 
inches wide, 10} yards 32 inches wide, or 6} yards 


44 inches wide will be required, with 1 yard of 
plain silk for tucking or § yards of tucked ma- 
terial for yoke and collar. 

The pattern, 3805, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36 
38, 40 and 42 inch bust measure. 








3801 Boy's Pajamas, 
6 to 14 years, 


yos04 Fancy Waist, 
> to dO in, bust. 


| Boy’s Pajamas. No. 3801. 
| Every mother knows the advantage to be found 
in a sleeping garment that means protection from 
| chill and exposure when the coverings are tossed 
| aside by restless childish limbs. The model 
shown is made from striped cheviot, blue and 
| White, but Madras, pongee and _ similar materials 
|; are used for warm weather, while Scotch and 
| French flannel and flannelette are admirable for 
cooler nights. 

At the left side is a patch pocket that is emi- 
nently convenient, and the neck is finished with 
| & soft turnover collar. As illustrated, the closing 
|is accomplished by means of pointed straps, in 
| which buttonholes are worked, and pearl buttons, 
| but Brandenburgs of washable cord can be sub- 
| stituted if preferred. 
| To cut these pajamas for a boy of 8 years of age 
|5 yards of material 21 inches wide, 4} yards 27 
| inches wide, or 3] yards 32 inches wide will be re- 
| quired. 
| The pattern, 3801, is cut in sizes for boys of 6, 8, 
| 10, 12 and 14 years of age. 
| Woman’s Fancy Waist. No. 3804. 
The foundation for the waist is a fitted lining 

that includes the usual pieces and closes at the 
| centre front. The back is faced to yoke depth, 
with the full waist arranged beneath, but the 
| front yoke is separate, included in rigit shoulder 
| and neck seams only, and hooks, with place at the 
_ left, with the full fronts close at the centre, but 
separately from the lining, the fact being con- 
| cealed by the folds. The sleeves portray one of 
| the latest styles, and include tucked upper por- 
| tions, loosened to form puffs at the elbows witha 
long snug cuff effect below. 
To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 
3 yards of material 21 inches wide, 2} yards 27 
| inches wide, 24 yards 32 inches wide, or 13 yards 
| 44 inches wide will be required, with 3 yards 21 
inches wide and 12 yards of insertion to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 3804, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 

38 and 40-inch bust measure. 
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| 3300 Fancy Shirt 

Waist, 

22 to 49 in. bust, 
Weman’s Waist. Ne. 3800. 

The foundation is a fitted lining. On it are ar- 
ranged the tucked vest front, the fronts proper 
and the back. The front is tucked to yoke depth 
and falls in soft folds below,and the fronts proper 
are laid in three tucks each at the shoulders, but 
the back is smooth at the shoulders and drawn in 
slight gathers at the waist line. The lace trim- 
ming is cut in points and arranged to give a 
waistcoat effect that is quite novel and smart. 
The sleeves are in bishop style with deep pointed 
cuffs of lace, and the stock collar, also of lace, 
finishes the neck. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 
4 yards of material 21 inches wide,3 yards 27 
inches wide, 2 yards 32 inches wide or 13 yards 44 
inches wide will be required, with 3 yards of all- 
over lace to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3899, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inch bust measure. 


3802 Blouse Waist, 
32 to 40 in, bust. 


Weoman’s Blouse Waist. No. 3802. 

To make this blouse for a woman of medium 
size 34 yards of material 21 inches wide, 2} yards 
27 inches wide, 2 yards 32 inches wide or 1} yards 
44 inches wide will be required, with 3 yards of 
silk for collar and chemisette; 2} yards of lace 
and 1 yard of velvet ribbon to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3802, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40 inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. - 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern i‘lus- 
waned on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
size wanted, and write your name and address 
distinetly. Mail orders filled prom tly. Address 

| MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, boston, Mass. 




































The Horse. 


The Horse-Show Horse. 


The horse show, as we know. it in this 
country, is not, as it might have been, the 
outgrowth of the county cattle shows ail 
fairs at which horses have aiways been ex- 
hibited in New England, but itis adirect im- 
portation from old England. Consequently 
it has brought in its train the bad as well as 
the good qualities of English methods, and 
it is even probable—nay, it is certain—that 
we have copied the bad points of English 
horsemanship more closely than we have 
copied the good points. Such is the fate of 
all imitators. In this case, moreover, we 
have imported not only methods, but also 
men and horses, and naturally we have not, 
as a rule, obtained the best animals of either 
kind. 

Those Americans who first bought Eng- 
lish Hackneys and Coach horses were mainly 
rich men, who knew very little about horses 
of any sort, and the English breeders took 
the opportunity to unload upon them some 
very poor animals at very high prices. Even 
professional horse-raisers in America, own- 
ers of large farms in the West, brought over 
some years ago and exhibited at our shows 
English Coach horses, which were not worth 
their passage money. 

This state of things, so pleasant for the 
English breeder, has probably passed away. 
In fact, only afew months since the man- 
ager of one of the principal Hackney studs 
in England told me, witha sigh of regret, 
that he was no longer able to put off upon 
my countrymen such horses as they for- 
merly bought. ‘‘ Your people,’’ he said, 
‘used to take a good many very moderate 
horses at long prices—but they know better 
now.” 

It may be doubted if there has been equal 
improvement in the quality of the men who 
have come to this country as coachmen and 
as trainers of carriage horses and high step- 
pers. We could hardly expect to get the 
best. England keeps her best men at home. 
The Oxford and Cambridge graduates who 
take a first class in mathematics or classics 
do not emigrate ; the colonies get the second 
and third-class scholars—very good men, 
but not the best. 

Goldwin Smith, who has made Canada in- 





stead of England his home, is an exception | 


to this rule; but it was ill-health that caused 
him to emigrate. In the same way, the 
cream of the coachmen and trainers prob- 
ably remain in England. 
and trainers, the world over, 
it would be found that those Englishmen 
who are most in demand at home are far 
more American in their way of handling 


horses than are the Englishmen whom we} 


see in New York and Boston. 
This brings us to consider that extraordi- 


nary product of British exportation, the | 
It is no exaggeration | 


English coachman. 
to siy that he has circled the globe. The 
Southern Cross looks down upon his red, 
impassive face, and even at Bombay and 
Caleutta he is seen in the cool of the even- 
ing driving an equipage which has its coun- 
terpart in Piccadilly. In India his wages 
are high and his career luxurious, but com- 
monly short. The climate does not readily 
lend itself to the excessive consumption of 
alcoholic liquors, and life insurers look 
upon him as a dangerous risk. Those 
coachmen who survive usually return to 
England with impaired livers, and, retiring 
to a public house, soon drink themselves 
into honored graves. 

The Czar of Russiathas an English coach- 
man. Even the French, bitterly as they 
hate the whole race to which he belongs, 
cannot do without him. No Frenchman has 
sufficient dignity to sit on the box of a car- 
riage. In this country, though we rebelled 
against George the Third and have twice 
defied the military and naval forces of Great 
Britain, we have meekly submitted to the 
yoke of an English coachman. 

A man must have merits to have driven 
round the world in triumph as this man has 
done, and I am far from disputing them, 
He has courage which can be relied upon in 
any emergency. He turns his horses out 
well, beautifully groomed and in good con 
dition ; he gets out of them all that can be 
got; he keeps his carriage and harness neat 
and shining. Above all, he has that military 
uprightness of bearing, that immobility of 
face, that beautiful stiffness of manner 
which aristocratic persons so much desire in 
their servants. His coat never creases in 
the back; his whip never dangles idly from 
his hand; he never slouches on his seat. 
There is all the difference between him and 
the French, German or Italian coachman 
that there is between the finished soldier 
and the raw recruit. 

These are his merits. His faults are a 
proneness to drink,a temper inclining to 
be bad, a rough manner and a heavy hand. 
The average English coachman will spoil 
the best mouth in the world ina few weeks 
driving. His hand is heavier than the‘Irish- 
man’s, and the Irishman’s is heavier than 
the American’s. Heavy hands are natu 
rally followed by severe bits, because the 
more you pull ona horse the more dead his 
mouth becomes and the more severe the bit 
required tohold him. The consequence is 
that in the wake of the English coachman, 
as we know him, has come a collection of 
instruments of torture which a good driver 
might need occasionally, but which he and 
his imitators use habitually. 

Upon a recent visit to London I inquired 
of the West End dealers as to the American 
carriage horses which they sell now in large 
numbers, always representing, by the way, 
that they are of English origin. They made 
only one complaint ; namely, that the Ameri- 
can horses are “ nappy,”’ by which is meant 
that they act badly at starting, rear, run 
backward, and so forth. But this kind of 
conduct is very unusual in the United States, 
and no doubt it is due in England to the 
harsh bits and rough handling to which the 
American horse is there subjected. In this 
country, we have been as ingenious to in- 
vent mild bits asthe English have been to 
invent severe ones. The flexible, leather- 
covered and rubber-covered bits so widely 
used among us have saved tender-mouthed 
horses a vast deal of annoyance and even of 
suffering, and they have reformed many a 
** puller.” 

But it is not only in respect to bits and to 
‘*hands” that we, asa people, excel the 
English—our whole method of training the 
horse is more humane and more consonant 
with the character of the animal. The 
verb to “ gentle ” in the sense of to “ break ”’ 


The best drivers | 
tend to | 
approximate in their methods, and no doubt | 
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If You Want 


SOMETHING EXTRA 
NICE IN THE 


IKE SULKY or 
IKE CART LINE 


* Write me before you purchas: 
1 have no agents, sell direct. 
and purchaser gets the profit 


JOHN MIDDLING, 


White:Pigeon, Mich. 


GOLDDUST MORGANS. 


I have some elegant four and five-year-old 
and fillies sired by Golden Cross 14773 
Morgan-Hambletonian, ete., mares. These ar: 
oughly broken and are eminently fitted for 2 
man’s driving, being stylish, handsome and thy 
level-headed to be found in any family. Th: 
dusts are noted for their speed, style and 
dispositions. I do not train for speed. but I 
these colts possess it. 

EDWARD 8S. PAYSON, 
Grassland, Lexington, Miss. 
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raised in England or on the continent. I 
heard this said often in London, and I met a 
lady in Germany who told me that she had 
just gone to the trouble and expense of 
importing a four-in-hand from the -United 
States simply because she understood that 
our horses were less likely to run away than 
any others that could be procured. 

This is not to say that we as a people are 

more humane than the English. The con- 
trary is, I think, the case. You will see 
more lame horses and more thin horses in 
the United States ina week than you will 
see in England in a month, or perhaps even 
in a year. To take another example, the 
practice of vivisection is regulated and re- 
stricted by law in England; whereas in 
most, I believe in all of the States of the 
Union, it is left entirely to the discretion 
and to the indiscretion of vivisectors them- 
selves. Nor do I mean to imply that among 
the gentlemen riders and drivers of England, 
and among their best horse-breakers, men 
are not found who have hands as light and 
methods as enlightened as those of the most 
skilled American horsemen ; but such men 
| are far less common there than here. 
{ The more humane methods of training 
| and controlling horses which have originated 
in the United States are due perhaps to sev- 
eral causes. In the first place, in all practi- 
cal matters our people are much more clever 
and more original than the English; in the 
second place, our vehicles are so much 
lighter and so much easier to upset than 
those used in England that we require bet- 
ter trained horses. An English dogcart is 
more like a tipeart than it is like an Ameri- 
can four-wheeled buggy or runabout. 

For a horse to whirl around is not con- 
sidered very criminal in England; whereas 
with us it is a fatal fault. In the third place 
—and this is probably the chief reason—the 
American temperament being more nervous 

nd more sensitive than the English temper- 
ament it is far more easy for the American 
trainer to understand and to sympathize 
with and therefore to control and teach the 
horse. Few Englishmen have the nervous 
sensibility or the subtle perceptions of a 
well-bred horse. 

Such, at least, is a possible explanation of 
the superiority of American methods of 
training and handling; but, at all events, 
the superiority exists,and no American who 
loves his country and loves horses can 
observe, without shame and regret, the 
stupid manner in which it is fooled away. 
It is at the horse show that the two systems, 
to call them such, come into most lively con- 
trast. Observe the roadsters and the trot- 
ters, which are, of course, bitted and man- 
aged in the American manner. They 
usually wear the over-drawn check, but for 
speeding and short drives this is seldom un- 
comfortable to the trotting-bred horse; and 
the driving bit is almost invariably a plain 
snaffle, or a leather or rubber-covered bit. 

These horses have at least as much spirit 
and nervous energy as the high steppers— 
both classes are usually bred in the same 
way—but there is an immense contrast in 














is of American origin, and corresponds to | 
an American practice, not indeed a univer-, 
sal practice, but still a frequent one. A 
noted horse trainer, in describing the 
methods in use at the stock farm which he 
superintends, said: ‘“‘ When the colts area! 
year old we take them up from the pasture 
and gentle them,”’ i. e., make them docile to 
handle and to drive. The best American 
trainers strive to win the confidence of the 
horse and to educate rather than to “ break ”’ 
him. 

We have been so successful in this system 
that our horses are admitted in Europe to be | 
more docile and safer than those which are 





two men at their heads to lead them iu and 


their behavior. The roadsters and trotters 
stand quietly outside the gate till their turn 
comes, with the reins loose on their backs; 
they behave wellin the ring; and they are 
driven back through the gate without the 
assistance of a groom at their heads. There 
is mutual confidence between them and their 
drivers. 

On the other hand, the high-steppers, 
which are bitted and driven in what might 
be called the English export style, are usu- 
ally restive, often plunge, rear and go back- 
ward, and very frequently require one or 


ing in front of one of these horses, hit him 
viciously on the head with the ends of the 
reins, for some real or fancied fault. Who 
ever saw a roadster or trotter treated in 
that fashion! 

Often, the men in charge of these high 
steppers administer drugs to stimulate, or, 
-when they are too rank, to tone them down, 
At the latest Horse Suow in New York the 
leaders in a four-in-hand were found to have 
an instrument of torture called a “ burr ”’ 
attached to the ring of their bits, so as to 
press upon the sensitive tissue at the side of 
the mouth ; and the use of such devices was 
actually defended in a sporting paper by a 
well known member of what is called the 
*‘ horsey set ’? in New York. 

The truth is that the people of that set in 
New York, in Boston and in other cities 
have, as a rule, no real knowledge of or 
sympathy with the nature of a horse. They 
are in many cases brave and skilful—let us 
be just—they can ride and jump, anda few 
of them can drive, but they know little 
about the care and treatment of horses, and 
they havea snobbish contempt for Ameri- 
can methods of horsemanship. They dock 
their horses without remorse, and when the 
animals become old or lame, sell them with- 
out compunction. They lovk upon the horse 
as a machine for amusement and for display, 
and not as a highly organized, sensitive 
beast, with a great capacity for suffering, 
and a great capacity for being educated and 
humanized. 

It is natural that people who take this 
view of the horse should treat him as the 
fashionable carriage horse is now treated 
in America, and much of this treatment is 
due to the influence of the horse show. 
Why should not American horse shows be 
run upon Am rican principles? Why not 
award prizes for the horse and not for 
the harness-making and blacksmithing de- 
vices which are used upon them? A _ high- 
stepper comes into the ring with two or 
three pounds of steel on each forefoot, 
about as many more in the shape of bits 
and chains in or near his mouth, a pulley 
or bridoon check to haul his head up, a 
martingale to hold it down, a noseband to 
keep his mouth shut, blinkers or winkers as 
big as barn doors to obstruct his sight, and, 
to crown all, the lash of a long whip curling 
around his belly. A horse thus burdened, 
harassed. and restrained is not an animal for 
practical use—he is a ‘“‘ freak,’’ a horse-show 
curiosity. 

If we had judges who were imbued with an 
American spirit, all these devices would 
count against the animal upon which they 
are used; and he would soon be replaced in 
the ring by a horse wearing light shoes, an 
open bridle, a plain side check, or no check, 
and either a plain snaffle or a curb bit. 
(There is no objection to a curb bit if 
the driver has light hands, but the combi- 
nation of curb and check rein ona gentle- 
man’s horse is inexcusable.) A horse thus 
equipped would not step as high as he 
would if heavily shod and heavily bitted 
and under constant fear of the whip; but 
he would go high enough and the action 
which he showed would be natural; not the 
action which is induced by discomfort, pain 
and fear. 

I [do not mean to say that a horsé requir- 
ing a severe bit should never be exhibited in 
a show ring—let him be shown, but let the 
bit count against him in comparing him with 
his competitors. These things are of course 
considered somewhat by horse show judges, 

but they seem to be disregarded more often 
than they are considered. -I have frequented 
horse shows with some assiduity, and yet I 
can recall but two or three instances in 





out, I have seen an English groom, stand- 














which judges even caused the checkreins to 


be re;noved trom contending horses; and 
yet the most acute judge cannot tell what a 
horse is or what he can do until he sees him 
move with his bead free. 

It seems to be forgotten that the ideal 
horse requires only the simplest of bits and 
no other restraining device. The use of any 
such device or of a severe bit implies some 
; defect in the horse, either in disposition, 

training, intelligence, conformation or gait. 

Many horses, to be sure, perhaps the ma- 
' jority, go better with blinders, and with a 

check-rein, thin they do without these me- 

| chanical aids, but this is because of their 
imperfections. The most spirited horse 
that I have ever known was driven habitu- 
ally without blinders, nese band, martin- 
+gale or check rein. He went in a plain 
snafile if you did not mind his pulling, in a 
curb if you did. 

It is well enough for degenerate Parisians 
and barbarous Russians to imitate in a slav- 
ish manner the equipages and the methods 
of the English—especially as their own are 
inferior. But fora free-born American to 
do this is really contemptible, and points to 
some inherent weakness in American char- 
acter. Supposing that in this matter 
we followed the superior methods that 
have been devised by our own coun- 
trymen, what should we see? Car- 
riages lighter and more graceful than 
English vehicles, and no less strong; small, 
neat harness which decorated the horse that 
wore it, instead of looking as if it had been 
devised for the double purpose of hiding de- 
fects in the animal and of giving his owner 
an opportunity for the vulgar display of 
gilded trappings ; and, finally, docile horses 
with light shoes, open bridles, easy bits and 
moderate check-reins, or none at all. 

When Daniel Webster traveled in foreign 
parts, he met an eminent Englishman, who 
afterward described him as a man of dis- 
tinct breeding, but not of English breed- 
ing; and so, if we followed our natural bent, 
an American turnout would impress the 
spectator as being in good style, but not in 
English style—Henry Childs Merwin, in 
Evening Transcript. 














LS Ree wees 
Providence Notes. 


Last Saturday the storm broke, and the sun 
once more made its appearance, greatly to the 
delight of the horsemen and public in general. 
The former in this vicinity have been indulging in 
considerable kicking, for the rain has seriously 
interfered with training. The majority of the 
local steppers are campaigned on the half-mile 
rings which meetings are early in the spring. The 
storm will interfere with more than one stable, as 
the horses will not be in condition for early rac- 
ing. 

The busy season will shortly be inaugurated. 
First of all I must state that the Narragansett 
Park track has been uncovered, and that about 
forty head are already quartered at the stables. 
The Mariposa Stock Farm has about thirty-five 
head in itstwo large stables under the care of 
Trainer Pierce. The string consists of colts, some 
of which were shipped here from Canada. The 
work of building the new stables on the back 
stretch will begin this week, and Secretary Dexter 
told me that they will be the finest along the 
line. He is satisfied with his entry list. but re- 
grets he could not have made it 200 instead of 190. | 
‘“ Looks bigger in print,” he said. 

Apropos of the Park Brew $10,000 pace, Presi- | 
dent F. E. Perkins called in to see me and stated 
that he was busy with getting up a souvenir of the 
great event. He has sent a circular to each 
nominator in the stake requesting the latter to 
send full particulars of his horses, also photo- 
graphs. The Park Brew Company will then 
get upahandsome booklet. It willbe quitea nov- 
elty and the Park Brew Company is certainly 
up to date. Fred Clark is located at the track, 
and I hope my Hartford friend will refrain from 
claiming Fred as at the Charter Oak Park. Clark 
was there last season, but he will stick to Provi- 
dence this year, and unless I am mistaken we 
will have a big colony of horses here before May 





“umes in. Clark has a string of five, including 
Betty Hamblin and Minnie L. Wilkes (2.204), the 
property of Tobias Burke. 

speaking of Betty Hamblin, which was owned 
by the late Commodore Bannigan, you will notice 
that I stated that the horses which were in 
charge of W. Van Valkenburg will be sold at the 
Cleveland sale in May. 

I met Mr. James Hanley, the owner of Prince 
Alert, last Friday evening,and asked him if he had 
made any arrangements for Prince Alert (2.02). 
He said that he had not made any definite plans. 
I told him that the turf papers had credited Mart 
Demarest with having Prince Alert. Mr. Hanley 
said: ‘‘I decided this afternoon that I would ship 
Prince Alert and Pilot Evans to Demarest about 
the tirst of May, and thatin stating this, it is the 
first paper 1 have given any information as to the 
disposal of Prince Alert. Mr. Demarest will pre- 
pare Prince Alert and Pilot Evans, and I will 
notify him tonight of my plans. As to who will 
drive the pacer I have not decided.” 

Mr. Hanley said that Prince Alert has been 
given road work, and that the son of Crown 
Prince is in grand shape, and is as hard as a rock. 
He is confident that Prince Alert will touch the 
two-minute mark this season, and I hope so, and 
while 2} seconds stands between the local pacer 
and the record, it may be touched. 

The executive, parade and matinee committees 
of the Providence Diiving Association held meet- 
ings last Tuesday evening and transacted con- 
siderable business. There was found some 
vacancies on the matinee and parade committees 
and these were filled. The parade committee 
now consists of the following members: Frank 
H. Jackson, chairman, William M. Bush, Byron 
W. Well, John H. Collingwood, W. A. H. Grant, 
Charles H. Weaver and Arthur H. Smith, the 
later being chosen as secretary. 

The matinee committee consists of W. H. Halk- 
yard, Leander Peck, S. O. Bigney, W. S. Hough, 
Jr., C. C. Hall, William Baker and N. R. Young. 
Frank F. Olney and James Patter declined, and 
it is to be regretted that they did so, for they are 
excellent men for a matinee committee and know 
a thing or two about the horse game. The 
parade committee voted to hold the event on 
Memorial Day. John Collingwood opposed the 
day, stating that he was arranging to give a 
meeting at his track, but he was lost in 
the shuffle. As to the date, I will refrain 
from comment and will pass criticism later, 
perhaps after the parade is over. The matinee 
committee did not elect a chairman or secretary, 
but I suppose this will come in due time. There 
was considerable criticism last season over the 
parade and its committee, and 1 suppose it will 
be the same this year. If instead of finding 
fault the kickers would put their shoulders to 
the wheel, I think things would be better all | 
around. ' 

The Driving Association will hold its quarterly : 
meeting on Tuesday evening, May 7. The no- 
tices have not as yet been sent out but will be 
this week. The dues question will come up at | 
the meeting, but I understand that the Executive 
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Canpbe’s Horse | Foot Rene 


Cures Contracted Feet, Quarter Cracks, 
Nail Pricks, Corns, Sore Feet and 
other horse foot ailments. 


CAMPBELL’S GALL CURE 


Cures Scratches, Harness Galls, Barbed 

Wire Cuts, Sores and Abrasions of the 

Skin. It is not necessary to lay up the horse. 
Manvfactured by 


JAMES B. CAMPBELL & ©*,, Chicago, lil. 
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veLIVE STOCK. | 


This is What it Does: 
It Invigorates the nerves. 
It Clears the system of Worms without 


committee which discussed the subject will report : — events legs from stocking. 
as not in favor of imposing dues. Perhaps it will : It equates brain force, which is manif: 
be just as well, but the dues are bound to come yt - aie te tin Gone enidere. 


some time aud it is only putting off the evil day. 
There is a grand opportunity to form a driving 
club in this city. and I do not understand why 
some enterprising horsemen does not attempt the 
same. In talking with F. E. Perkins he told me 
that he is willing to aid a driving club or any per- 
sons who will help form one. At the track there 
is a suite of club rooms over the grand stand, 
and the expense of building a clubhouse is thus 
done away with. 1 have talked the matter over 
with several of the members of the driving asso- 
ciation, but no one wants to incur the wrath of 
he other fellows by starting the movement. Per- 
haps it will come in time, but it is sad to think 
that such golden opportunities are neglected. 


“STROLLER.” 


It Gives the horse command of his 1: 


nctions. 
PRICES: 26-50-100-ib. PACKAGES, 6c. |! 


Endorsed by leading stock farms and })' 
inent roadites. 
WHITE FOOD CO., Taunton, M:-- 


King’s Protector 


Sire, Mambrino King, greatest 
or dead, of extreme speed ; dam 
| Jv., 2.26. Fee, $15. Address 
E. G. POND, Needham. Mass. 
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Milk fever takes off the most valuable cows. 


Owners should always have Hood Farm Milk 
Fever Cure on hand. 


It is said that Charlie G., the brother of 












Rey Direct (2.10) and DeVeras (2.113), is of both class 

a square-gaited trotter. sey FOR SALE. 
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Nothing equal to GERMAN PEAT Moss tor | ter, fand “the” Kev 
horse bedding. sHealthy and economical and | wate. L. CLARK; 
widely known. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 North | Spay Meriden,Ct 
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